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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 

Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. ....Special attention 
iven to Church, Co + ~ toon Academy Bells..... 
llustrated Catalogue sent 18 zz 


Penny Songs for Public Schools. 


Destined to become the most popular songs ever written for 
children. 
NEW MELODIES EVERY MONTH. 
Complete sets 25 cents; Samples ro cents. 


Address » MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 


5 Melrose, Mass. 
SILICAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 
, ted Slates, for SLATE or Leap Pencit, 
adopted and extensively xsed for the last Siz Fears by the 
Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
and Stationers keep them (sfagie). N. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 
Catalogues free; Sample to Taacngrs. 52 22 
A NEW-ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL for 
sale ortorent. A rare chance for a competent person 
with some capital. For particulars address ‘‘ BoarpInG 
Scuoot,” this Office, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 63d 


SPECIAL 
Educational Announcem’ ts 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
ough Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influences 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 

Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 
pt and gratuities. Four courses of study are 
offered : — 

Py - usual Academic course of four years for the degree 

A 


ol . 

Il. A Philosophical course of four years for the degree of 
B. Ph. (The same as I., with Modern Languages and Elect- 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 

jd An Engineering course of three years for the degree 
of C, 

IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 

~e i graduates—four years for all others—for the degree 


Examinations for admission June 22d and Sept. 19th. 
For Catalogte or additional information address 
Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 


59 College Hill, Mass. 


5 
Woman’s Education Association, 
BOSTON. 
EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 

The third examination for Women by Harvard University 
will be held in CAMBRIDGE in MAY, 1876, under the 
charge of this Association. 

Notice of intention te be candidates must be sent to the 
Secretary on or before April 1st, 1876. Circulars of explana- 
tion will be sent free to any address, and a Pamphlet con- 
taining complete details, with specimen examination papers, 
will be forwarded on receipt of 25 cents. 

Exact notice of the place of examination, and also of the 
time (the day and hour), will be sent to all candidates on 
April 15th, 1876. 

Address, SECRETARY OF THE WOMAN’S EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION, 94 Chestnut Street, Boston, 
Mass. 61d 


NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
, 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Designed to meet the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers, Teach- 
ers, Business Men, and all classes of advanced Students. 
Attention to Conversation and Oratory, as well as to Vocal 
Culture, Reading, and Recitation. Chartered March, 1875. 
Grants Kg pe Both sexes admitted. Next term opens 
Monday, April 24. Send for catal 
593 J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 


Bowdoin College Summer School of Science, 


For Teachers and others, of both sexes, desiring a practical 
familiarity with Botany, Chemistry, an iner- 
alogy. Opens July 17th;—extends six weeks. Address 
Prof. H. Carmicuagt, Ph.D Brunswick, Me. 53 n 


ELOCUTION. 
MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of Voice Culture, gives 
especial attention to defective omy? 
References:— Professors Jas. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, 
and Faculty of the School of Oratory. 
Address, 90 West Springfield street, Boston. 


NORMAL 


OF 


Drawing and Painting, 


AT SYRACUSE, 


INSTITUTE 


N. 


In compliance with numerous requests from educators, and to supply in a degree an acknowl- 
edged deficiency in Art-Education, a NORMAL INSTITUTE OF DRAWING AND PAINTING will be 
organized during the coming summer at the COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS OF THE SYRACUSE UNIVER- 
The session will extend from July 11th to Aug. 4th, 1876, While occupying a considerable 
portion of the usual long summer vacation, it will enable persons connected wit 
learning to be in attendance, and will still leave thema part of the vacation free for recreation or 


SITY. 


travel. 


For whom Designed. 


The Normal Institute is organized with reference to the 
wants of the following classes of persons ; 

First. Teachers in Public Schools, who find themselves 
now required to teach free-hand and industrial Drawing in 
their schools, but who have hitherto had no practice in Draw- 
ing and no instruction in the elements of art and design. 

Seconp. Principals of Public Schools, Superintendents 
of City and Village Schools, and County Commissioners 
of Schools, who find themselves required to superintend a 
branch of education with which they may have imperfect ac- 
quaintance; also Principals of Seminaries, Academies, and 
Private Schools. 

Tuirp. Teachers of Drawing and of Painting in High 
Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and Private Schools, 
who may hitherto have had but limited opportunities for ac- 
quainting themselves with methods of instruction in the 
various branches of Drawing and Painting, with the prin- 
ciples of the Science of Esthetics (which underlies the fine 
arts), and with the histery of art and its relation to the gen- 
eral history of civilization. 

Fourtu. Teachers of other branches of education than 
Drawing and Painting, especially of the Natural Sciences, 
who may desire to acquaint themselves with the processes of 
execution, the resources and the limitations of the various 
branches of Drawing and Painting. 

Firtu. Recent graduates of Colleges, Normal Schools, 
and other institutions, who may desire to acquaint them- 
selves with the general principles of Art, in its theory, his- 
toy, and practice, as a supplement to their other general lib- 
eral education. 


What is Feasible. 


Professional artists can, of course, be trained only by many 
years of careful and consecutive study and application. But 
it is altogether practicable for persons of mature age, who 
have enjoyed the benefits of thorough elementary literary 
and scientific education, to acquire within a limited time a 
general knowledge of the fundamental principles of Art, and 
of the processes of execution, the scope, and the limitations 
of the various branches of Drawing and Painting. It is also 
practicable for teachers who have a general knowledge of 
pedagogic science, and who have had experience in teaching 
other branches of education, to acquire within a limited time 
asufficient general knowledge of art and of pedagogic methods 
in art to enable them to impart instruction (at least to primary 
classes) in Drawing, with great acceptability and success ; 
also teachers in art, of more experience, who have had imper- 
fect advantages in their artistic education, can attain to more 
correct views of the nature and office of art, and can acquire 
a better know’ edge of technical execution and of pedagogical 
methods in art, in a comparatively .imited period of time. 


REMARKS. 
In the programme of class instruction and lectures provision is made for more exercises each 
than can be attended with profit by any one person. 
attainments of the different persons who may be in attendance at the Institure. ; 

It will greatly facilitate the preparations for conducting the Institute, if persons proposing to be 
in attendance will state with some definiteness what degree of advancement (if any) they have 
attained in the study or practice of art, and what branches in the above programme they desire to 
and especially if they desire to take up modeling or photography. — uf : 
to attend the Institute will confer a favor by communicating their intention as 


day 


pursue, i 
Persons proposing 
early, at least, as by the first of June. 
The 
on Tuesday afternoon, July 11. 
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exercises of the Institute will take | 
It is greatly to be desired that all shall be present on that occasion. 


For further particulars, address Prof. G, F, COMFORT, Dean of the College of Fine Arts, 


institutions of 


Course of Instruction. 


The instruction will be given in classes, by lectures, or to 
individuals, as may be found necessary. The course will in- 
clude practical instruction in the various kinds of Drawing— 
as with the lead-pencil, the crayon, charcoal, the steel-pen, 
in India ink and sepia, and with drafting instruments; and 
also in painting both in water colors and in oil colors. This 
practical instruction will be interspersed with frequent disser- 
tations upon the relative advantages and disadvantages, the 
natural scope and the limitations of these various branches 
of art. 

There will be daily class exercises during the session of the 
Normal Institute as follows : 

_1. In Free-hand Drawing (artistic and industrial) for be* 
ginners. 

2. In Free-hand Drawing (artistic and industria!) for ad- 
vanced students. 

3 In Mechanical and Architectural Drafting. 

4. In Perspective Drawing (from plants and elevations, 
and with the free hand). 

5- In Painting in Water Colors. 

6. In Painting in Oil Colors. 

Parties will be formed as often as may be found conven- 
ient, to practice sketching from nature amid the picturesque 
scenery which abounds in the suburbs and the vicinity of the 
city of Syracuse. 

Classes will be formed, should any desire it, in modeling in 
clay, and in photography. 

Instruction in the above branches will be given by the fol- 
lowing persons: 

Prof. G. F. Comrort, A.M., Dean of the College of Fine 
Arts of the Syracuse University. 

Prof. SAanrorp THayver, of the College of Fine Arts. 

Prof. ArcHimipgs Russs& 1, of the College of Fine Arts. 

Prof. W. V. RanGer, of the College of Fine Arts. 

Principal 1. W. ArmstronG, D.D., of the State Normal 
School, at Fredonia, N. Y. 

Pror. M. M. Maycock, B. P., of the State Normal 
School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Arrangements have been made for adding to the number 
of this corps ef instructors asit shall be found necessary. 


Lectures. 

One or more Jectures will be given on each day during the 
session of the Institute. Most of these will be. extensively 
and brilliantly illustrated by stereopticon views, diagrams, 
or drawings made on the blackboard or cartoon, paper during 
the course of the lecture. 


Art Exhibition. 


A Loan Exhibition of Works of Art will be held in the 
University building during the coming summer, continuin 
through the ession of the Normal Institute. Those attend- 
ing the Institute will have daily access to this Exhibition 
without extra charge. 


Expenses. 


The tuition of the Normal Institute will be $25.00. 
Board, with furnished room, can be obtained in the city for 
from three dollars and a half to five dollars a week. 


This is necessitated by the varied artistic 


lace in the University building, at three o’clock | ——— 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 
6oth pe opened Sept. 14th. The Spring Term will 
open April 4th, 1876. In facilities and resources, among the 
first in the country. Departments: Classical, Scientific, 
Biblical, Preparatory.—Address Rev. Lucius H. BuGoper, 
D.D., President. 55 zz 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Aadress the Registrar, Dr. D 
PATTEN. 52 


BELT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHapin. S12 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 
RURY COLLEGE, Springfield;-Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
derate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 


lows COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, F. Macoun, D. 


LLINOIS tNDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, ii. 


2, Illinois. For cat- 
address 
TON BATEMAN, Pres’t. 


» Easton, Penn. For cata- 
B. YounGMan. 


LEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
SS the President, Cc. B. H ULBERT. 


“sLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
ss the President, 1. W. ANDREWs. 
ERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 
For particd™rs address C. H. Fowcer, D.D., Prest. 
Colt. of Lit, and Science—Prof. Ronbright, A.M., Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof. O, Marcy, LL.D., ” 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Elien M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
annister, DD. Sen. Prof. 

College of Law—Hon. Judge H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. 5S. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 


ReCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
+ catalogue, etc., address the President. M. B. ANDERSON. 


K Nex COLLEGE, Ga 
alogues or further infor: 
25m 


AFAYETTE CO 
logue, etc., address 


IDDLEBUR 
catalogue, etc 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 

This University has now the following departments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E,. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G, F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 


of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, especially designed’ for ‘Teach- 


the Summer vaca- 


ers in the Public Schools, is held on 4 A, 4 
and ether informa- 


tion, in July and August. For Ann 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address tne Prési- 
dent, Epwarp H. Macitt, Swarthmore, Penn. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianols, 
Iowa. -For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. Burns, Prest. 


curs COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Cargn, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments: — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Bucknam, Pres. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 


Arts and Science, a to C. J. Stitte, LL.D., Provost, cr 
Prof. J. P. iy Bess of Faculty of Science. 
W ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 


Three courses of study — Classi Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Hayen, Conn. Forcatalogues 
_* _and information address the Secretary. 


ear opens in August, closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Danone. = 


_ICONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE| _ 


ICROSCOPES for Botany and all appliances, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. : 


made to order or on hand. eamrenees : Profs. Gray 
Harvard), Eaton ce Tenny (Williams). 
51m PAUL ROESSLER, New Haven, Conn. 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


NewTon, M » 137 West 47th N.Y. City. 


IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
EW YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. |. Parnes, 426 East 26th street. 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical » Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. RoGers, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2835, Philadelphia. 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 
ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocurane, LL.D Brooklya, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stauey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samus. 
LAmD, Secretary, Boston, Mass. s6 
ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientifie D 
+ of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 

HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brus, New Haven, Ct. 
ARKEN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 

tific Schools. L. S. Buxsank, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


CO HILL SEMINARY, for 

Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. Y. (on-the-Hudson). 

For circulars, address C. C. Werset, Prin. and Prop’r. 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentewn, 
N.]J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Braxety, Ph.D. 


here. FRENCH, AND GERMAN Boarding 
and Day School. Spring term commences March 27th. 
Summer term, for teachers and others desiring to acquire a 
thorough and practical knowledge and use of French and 
German. For particulars address Miss L. A. Hitt, 126 
Worthen street, Lowell, Mass. 61m 


(GANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young i 


Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. Gannett, Princ. 512 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address Cuarces C. BRaGpon, Principal. 4622 


EW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stexatton, A.M., Princ. 


MA4rtewoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Segar, Principal. 

READ INSTITUTE, for Young 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in 

Sew England. Send for catalogue Address Prof. H. R. 
Greens, Principal. 60 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hieam Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE is now open for special 
students in advanced classes in Chemistry. Apply by 
letter to Miss Apa L Howarp, President, Wellesley, Mass. 


EST END INSTITUTE. Family school 
for young ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, Principal, New 
Haven, Conn. Send for circular. 


PREPARATORY SCHCOLS & ACADEMIES. 
DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, ‘ass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares Bovs for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. DImMOCK, LL.D. 


BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 2 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established :825. Has 
prepared over 600 tom Men for College. Address 


U » accommodate pupils of both sexes 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. ™ 


W-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Prircipal 


EDDIE INSTITUTE, Highesows, N. J. Three 
courses of study: Preparatory, Collegiate, Lit » and 
Scientific. Address La Roy F. Grirrin, Prest. = 51 2z 


GPBiNerteLD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Stessins, A.M. 


wet NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 
ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, 
Providence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 
WILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. Hensuaw, Principal. 


learni 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

Spring and Summer term opens on Monday, February 14, 
1876, at 2.00 P. M., at which time a new class will begin the 
two years course of study. Those seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their . 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. he 
— Senior Class graduate on Friday, January 28, 1876. 

or 

27 


catalogue, address, at New Britain, 
- I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


ANP STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 

Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1876 
Regular course of study two years. A Special and Advanced 
Course for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 
or informatio, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 

Or T. B. Stockwett, C.P.S., Providence, R. I. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, Kinder- 

arten and Training School for Kindergartners, 

WwW ington (near Columbus), Ohio. Send for catalogue. 

Mr. and Mrs. JoHN OGDEN, Prine’s.—(Reference : Miss E 
P. Peabody, Cambridge, Mass.) 559 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scnoot St., BOSTON. 
Wa Situ, Director. 


For circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WoRrcESTER. 
Address E. H. Russevt, Principal. 55 7 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MASS. 
Spring and Summer term begins February 17, 1 
ELLEN HYDE, Acting’ Principal 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Haaar, Ph.D. 


ESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
The Spring and Summer term will begin Feb. 17th. 
J. W. Dickinson, Princi 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
he announce that has now introduced a em in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and ELocuTi1on within the means of al) 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money,.health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
Pererstiea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students ef Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 28: Columbus Ave., Boston. 1522 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 


| ~— Erase, 


THE UNRIVALED 


ILICATE 


}LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


A suitable Brush, 75 ets. 
by express in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion 


Sent 
£01 do well with it. 


It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. ree courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHorgs, A.M., Princ. 
Neuse AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provi- 
dence, K. 1. Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, 
and Business. A new school building, supplied with all 
modern appliances, including apparatus, Laboratory, Gym- 
nasium, Chapel, &c. Fifteen experienced and successful 
teachers. Thorough instruction. For catalogue address 
Mowsy & Principals. 63 
ACADEMY, Medel Institute, and 
* Commercial College. ev. F. D. Brakes A. M. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. ‘ 
GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Willi 
erkshire County, Mass. Established in Pre- 
res Boys for College or for the Scientific Scheel. For 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scienti catalogue 
address B. Watkins, Ph. $1 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
H ter, Mass. C. B. Mertcatr, Superintendent. 56 


MM VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 


class or private. All branch reasonable. 
Address Capt. J. K. Bucxiyw, A.M. 62 


| EAGHERS im person or by 


with skill can make a ect blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be from streaks, i 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of , 

27% M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


WANTING SITUATIONS 


tion, Boston, and receive 


. 


Mutual Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 1819. for 25,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 


Cotton Brokers, 
NO, 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 
Amount of Policy $5,000.00 


Dividend Additions in Thirty Years.......... 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions ... ......... 811,099.15 
31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, $3,580 50 

Compound interest at 6 per cent.... 6,214.13 9,794.63 


Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 

compound ‘81,304.52 
The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 

since 1866, and in 1875 it was ®155.70, 

or #40.20 more than the Premium, 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Boston. 


AMOS SMITH, 3d, General Ageit, 


62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


“ Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Sneprparp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society. 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognizes the Policy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE at 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “ Seciety for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,’’ James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, 7+easurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New York City. 


Guaranty Cash Capital $125.000, invested 

in United States 5-20 Bonds. 
GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


* Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 


S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 53 
The Regents’ Questions: 
1866---1876. 


For ten years the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York have held examin?tions three times a year in all 
the academies and academic departments of union schools in 
the State. The — sets of questions are opened simulta- 
neously at specified hours in these two hundred and fifty 
schools, are the standard for admission to the high school 
and have been the basis for distributing nearly a million of 
dollars. We are now republishing these questions from the 
first in THe Scuoot BuLteTin, a monthly journal, terms 
$1.00 a year. 

We have also printed sets of the arithmetical problems 
upon separate slips of card-board. These are numbered 
continuously from 1 to 720; are printed upon six different 
colors, according to the divisions ef arithmetic to which they 
belong, for convenience in assorting; are put up in cloth- 
bound boxes, and accompanied by a key; and will be sent 
post-paid to any address on receipt of $1.00. ("112 sample 
questions in Percentage and Compound Numbers, two col- 
ors, sent post-paid for five green stamps. 

62m Address C, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, NvY. 


ON TIME | 
on time, at the ning 
School. If a teacher’s watch is not reliable, Gus te always 
trouble. Every Watch sold by us we warrant to keep good 
time and to be always relied on. If your Watch needs clean- 
ing Or repairing, we can do it im the best manner and at the 
lowest BEALS & JONES, 


ous, No. 11 Milk Street (near Hawley St.), Boston. 


Songs for Little Folks 


NOW READY! 
In response to repeated calls for a Book of Songs espe- 


cially adapted for the little ones, we offer 
The work has been carefully compiled by 


= Mrs. WM. F. CRAFTS and 
Miss JENNIE B. MERRILL, 
h of wh 1 k i 
SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
CONTAINS 


Songs for the Home. 

Songs for the Infant or Primary Class. 

Songs for the Day School. 

Songs for the Kindergarten. 

Songs adapted for little ones on all occasions 
and from the best sources. 


We commend this work to every home and every Sunday 
School in the land. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Contains 160 PAGES of both words and music ; 
is handsomely printed. 
Price in board covers, 35 cents; 
#30 per 100 copies. 
A finer edition on tinted paper, handsomely bound in cloth, 
60 cents; #50 per 100 copies. 


& One copy, in paper cover, sent by mail on receipt 


of 25 cents. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East-Ninth Street, NEW YORK, 


63¢ gt Washington Street, CHICAGO, 


In the Fields again with Prof. Gray. 


BOTAN Y. 
Standard Text-Books 
Prof. ASA GRAY, of Harvard. 


More extensively used in this country than 
all other Botanical Series combined. 


HOW PLANTS GROW. A complete and charming 
elementary work. Price $1.12. 

LESSONS IN BOTANY, and Vegetable Physiology, to 
which is added a copious Dictionary of Botanical terms. 
Fully illustrated. Price $1.30. 

SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. A most popular and 
comprehensive School book. This work, in connection 
with “ How Plants Grow,’’ supplies a complete course in 
Botany for common Schools, Academies, inaries. 
622 pages. Price $2.50. 

MANUAL OF BOTANY. For Higher grades and 
Colleges. 700 pages. Price $3.25. 

The same, with Zhe Lessons. Price $3.00. 

STRUCTURAL and SYSTEMATIC BOTANY, 
with 1300 wood cuts. 556 pages. Price $3.50. 

*,* We will send single copies of either or all of the above 
if desired for examination with a view to introduction, on re- 
ceipt of Aa/f the appended prices. The most liberal 
terms will be given for introduction. 

Full descriptive circulars of Gray's Botanies, with 
many testi: ials from eminent scientists and teachers, 
by mail on application. Address 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 


For the New-England States address . 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
57 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


School Apparatus 
E. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
ately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

Their catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their prices will be at as low rate as 
is ible for good workmanship. 

heir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from ail sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture ef E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 5 

Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed — 
by J. Brownine of London, and Kaenic of Paris, 
manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation. 

Manufactory in Brookline, Mass. 

Office in oP Tremont Street ; — Hours between 
and 12:00 A, ag 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of = Po 
} New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes Afedical Eclectic, | 
48 pp-; $1.50.a year. Specimen copies furnished. _ Address 
| 
j 
| | | 
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= 
| 
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CMAUNCT-HALL SCHOOL, 259 — 265 — 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, ahem | Military. ; 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery. and | 
| 
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PEACEFUL VICTORIES. 


BY GEO. S. BURLEIGH. 
How silently the morning light 
Along the east advances ; 
And just as quietly the night 
Steals off before its glances. 


A little, and a little more, 
Floods al) the world in splendor ; 

While clouds that ambushed gloom before 
Melt out with tintings tender. 


Unroused by winter’s stormy call, 
Yet April’s kisses waken 

The violets by the sunny wall, 
The wind-flowers in the braken. 


The love that softly smiles and weeps,— 
The shine through rain-drops melting,— 
Can rouse the budded good that sleeps 
In hatred’s bitter pelting ; 


Drive midnight from the darkened soul 
By truth’s serene advances, 

With no vindictive thunder-roll, 
Or lightning’s angry glances. 


A calm, insistent, gentle light, 
Bids every gloom surrender, 

Dissolving in its crescive white 
To morning’s deeper splendor. 


By purer faiths and kindlier deeds 
Ye build your sunnier temple, 

And quench the fires of gloomy creeds 
In flames of love more ample. 


Conscientiousness in Art. 
BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


Nothing seems more thoroughly to have stirred up 
the indignation of our old Roman friend, Horace, than 
the actions of one who did not recognize the respect 
and honor due to poetry. Nowhere does he warm to 
his task so vigorously as when he is expressing his very 
candid and forcible opinion of the man who shall dare 
to write verses unless he has a divine call so to do, or, 
one who, even having the former, is not willing to give 
to the work, first, careful preparation, and second, faith- 
ful and conscientious labor. He indignantly exclaims 
that even the man who cannot throw the discus nor toss 
the ball well has sense enough to hold himself away from 
the public games and not to make himself an object of 
ridicule to the gaping crowd, and yet that he who knows 
nothing about poetry dares to fashion verses. Again 
he breaks forth in the same indignation only a few lines 
farther on. The race-runner, he says, is willing to un- 
dergo all hardships and to subject himself to all most 
difficult renunciation in order fitly to train himself for 
the power which shall give him the victory ; and he adds 
that if any one would sing worthily, he also must be 
willing-patiently to learn. 

In the indignant word “dares” of the first sarcasm, 
we recognize at once the reverence which the true artist, 
in whatever line, feels for his art; in the thought of the 


second passage, the willingness, as a result of the rev- 
erence, to be an apprentice to it. To any true artist 
the careless touch of him who is not inspired with rev- 
erence is, and must be, taken as an insult to that 
which he worships, and for which, in his intense appre- 
ciation of its truth, he is willing to sacrifice himself, 


“ To scorn delights, and live laborious days ;” 


and, as Jacob willingly and joyfully served fourteen 
years for the woman who was to him the embodiment 
of all that was fair and good, so is the true artist, in 
whatever work, not, only willing but desirous to serve 
out a long and wearisome apprenticeship, so that at 
length he may feel himself to have earned his title of 
master-workman. 

Whenever we find real and conscientious artistic 
work, there we find also these two characteristics of the 
artist toward it: a chivalrous devotion, born of a deep 
reverence, and a humility which even demands servi- 
tude as the price of freedom. 

No one could have expressed this feeling more 
strongly than Charlotte Cushman. “Tell her,” she 
said to me once, in speaking of a friend who desired to 
go on the stage : “tell her from me, that if she is going 
to try that work simply because she can think of noth- 
ing else that she can do, she had better never go, and 
she will never succeed. If she is going because it is 
the one thing of all others that she desires to do, and 
that she will do with all her soul, she may try.” “ Tell 
her, also,” she added, “ that the way to success there is 
not easy. It was hard enough when I was young, and 
it is still harder now.” In her words I recognized the 
artist. I think, from what I knew of Charlotte Cush- 
man, that the report which has gone abroad of her de- 
terring young women from entering the theatrical life, is 
inferred from her expression of such sentiments as these. 
It was no wonder that she deterred them, for nine out 
of every ten who appealed to her womanly sympathy, 
at the same time aroused her artist’s indignation. 


In the same way, I suppose, we shall many of us be 
reported to have deterred young women from the at- 
tempt to teach, for the true teacher will have recog- 
nized in Charlotte Cushman’s words the unmistakable 
pass-word and grip of a fellow-artist. It has been one 
of the platitudes of our educational text-books, ever 
since Horace Mann’s days, that though the carpenter 
and the mason needed an apprenticeship, any one was 
supposed to be able to teach, and that, too, without any 
preparation. Our cities and towns are flooded with 
teachers of foreign languages, who have no other qual- 
ification for their proposed work than the undoubted 
fact that they were born in a foreign country. This 
is bad enough to bear, but what shall we say to 
the women who come to us to ask for professional help, 
for a chance to teach, with an apology on their tongue 
at every sentence for thus demeaning themselves ? 
What shall we say to those who, having never taught, 
and of course having “ never expected to be obliged to 
teach,” want us to tell them some place where they will 
get “$1,200 a year and expenses paid,” and will not 
consider any place at a smaller remuneration? What we 
wish to say to them is this: ‘“ How do you dare (we are 
quoting Horace’s word) to come to me, who am a 
teacher, and ask my aid and advice, while at the same 
time you insist upon apologizing for stooping so low 
from your superior position as to accept the work of 


there are plenty of sadly vacant places in the positions 
which command “ $1,200 a year and expenses paid,” 
but that such places must be won by not merely patient, 
but conscientious toil for years in an apprenticeship. 
What we have said often is this: that the teacher who is 
not willing, so long as she is an apprentice, to work with 
her whole soul for $300, will never reach $1,200. I care 
not if she understands two languages, or can calculate 
eclipses, or knows all the lists of all the kings and 
all the emperors from Confucius down, She may even 
have all the knowledge attainable, but without a rever- 
ence for the art of education all her acquirements will 
be the broken pieces which she may hold in her hand 
while the “geistigos band” is lacking. We do sadiy 
need in many cases the reverence of the true artist for 
his work. We do sadly need teachers who are artists 
and not artisans. 

Let us for a moment imagine Phidias as pausing in 
his work on the Otricoli Jupiter to follow a visitor to the 
door of his studio and explain, with much verbiage, the 
sad circumstances which had reduced him to cut stone 
for a living, and we shall begin to see how absurd is 
the position of any teacher who insists upon apologiz- 
ing for her position. And fortunately the art of edu- 
cation is so much of an art that it must be humbly 
studied in detail from one grade to another and, year 
after year, before one can begin to feel the sense of 
power — the same thrilling sense of creative power 
which the actress, the orator, feel when they sway thou- 
sands of human hearts by the magic of their tones. 

A reverent appreciation for the art as such, and the 
humble, patient devotion of a disciple at its feet: these 
are always and everywhere indispensable for the ed- 


ucator, 


School Administration in Massachusetts. 
BY A. D, MAYO, D.D. 


The conviction is rapidly gaining ground among the 
judicious friends of the common schools in Massachu- 
setts, that a revision of the school laws is the crying 
need of the hour. The school legislation of this State 
is, emphatically, “a thing of shreds and patches.” Its 
several provisions are the result of years of legislative 
conflict and compromise ; often illy adjusted to the 
cardinal ‘principles of our system, and so obscure and 
involved as to provoke incessant misunderstanding, and 
open the door to constant invasion of the people’s rights. 
It is only necessary to consult Secretary White’s excel- 
lent digest of the school laws, presented, a year ago, as 
a part of the report of the state board of education, to 
realize this prime necessity of the hour. The State 
board could do nothing so wise and satisfactory to the 
best friends of education, as to recommend, even insist 
on, the appointment of a competent commission by the 
Legislature to revise the school laws. Or, why should 
not the board assume or ask for the privilege, itself to 
prepare a revised code, adapted to the present neces- 
sities of the Commonwealth ? 

And the first evil it would be called to consider, is 
the expensive luxury of a divided administration of 
school affairs in cities. Five years ago, the State of 


Ohio dispense with the absurdity of dividing the re- 


sponsibility of school administration’ between a school 


committee and a city council, and, by an excellent gen- 
eral statute, limited the rate of taxation for common 


teaching? How do you venture so to insult, not me,/school purposes, in cities of various grades: conferring 
but the divine art whose humblest servant Iam?” This}on the school board the entire duty of assessing the tax 


is what we would like to say : what we do say may have 


needful for the year ; building school-houses, furnishing 


somewhat of the same savor. What we do add is that! supplies, employing teachers—in short, made the school 
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committees solely responsible for the welfare of the 
schools. The result has been most favorable and satis- 
factory to everybody except the professional politicians 
that aspire to fill the seats of our city legislators, and the 
parties who hope, through them, to accomplish what, 
otherwise, they could never do. The people elect their 
board of education with complete understanding that it 
has sole control of the public schools. They select 
men competent to handle the various duties that come 
up before such a board. With only the limitation of 
the statute in regard to the maximum of taxation, they 
do their work: and if it is badly done, the responsi- 
bility adheres where the people can see it. Add to 
this the Boston and New York system of electing a 
school board on general ticket, or by appointment of 
the mayor, and we have the only method of administra- 
tion that can save our common schools from perpetual 
assault and frequent injury. 

The present system in Massachusetts ignores every 
principle of economical or vigorous administration. It 
gives the people, at first, a school committee, chosen 
for three years, to ensure stability and wisdom in this 
department, where sudden change and official conflict 
are most of all destructive. This committee is author- 
ized to support schools a certain number of weeks in a 
year ; to examine and employ teachers and superin- 
tendents, and fix their salaries; to arrange courses of 
study ; to superintend the whole side of éustruction in 
the system. Then, as if in burlesque of this careful 
provision for the children, it delivers over this school 
committee to the hands of a city council, chosen for 
one year, composed of men who, however able in prac- 
tical matters, are elected with no regard to their knowl- 
edge of school affairs, by votes of localities, on the 
nomination of the partisan caucus. This city council 
has the complete power over the funds of the school 
system ; votes the rate of taxation, the assessment, de- 
cides on the location and’ building of school-houses, 
and superintends the whole business of furnishing sup- 
plies, choosing janitors, and generally caring for the 
safety and material welfare of the children while under 
instruction. It is true, the court rules that, in case of 
failure or obstinate refusal to provide teachers, school 
buildings and supplies by the city council, the school 
committee may do its work, and call on the city for 
payment. But this is an extreme measure which would 


expose any school committee to a conflict that would |/™4/ic duty, and then set a man who knows nothing about 
Yet, even this defense| “at duty to watch, worry, and baffle him at every step of 


greatly impair its usefulness. 


against the unstable city councils that fill our city halls| 44 administration. 


is esteemed too much; and certain uneasy politicians 
of this sort are now trying to lobby through the Legis- 
lature a bill forbidding school committees to pay a 
larger sum for teachers’ salaries than is appropriated 
by themselves ;—a bill that would leave the school 
committee, bound hand and foot, in the vestibule of the 
rival body. 

Even with the proverbial intelligence and love of 
popular education, that has characterized the people of 
Massachusetts for the last century, this provision has 
wrought perpetual mischief. On the one hand, it has 
filled our cities with expensive school-houses, built by 
committees of the city government, often ignorant of 
school architecture, and sometimes corrupt. These 
buildings, as often as otherwise, have been illy adapted 
to the wants of children. There is not a city in Massa- 
chusetts that has not been the victim of numberless 
jobs in building, furnishing, and warming school-houses, 
and purchasing supplies. But rarely can the responsi- 
bility be fixed anywhere for such abuses. An alder- 
man or common councilman is chosen for general city 
purposes ; and a mistake or abuse in this one depart- 
ment offsets against something popular in other direc- 
tions. Besides, it is easy to shirk responsibility by a 
consultation with the school committee just sufficient to 
raise a misty theory of divided duty. As now adminis- 
tered, nobody is to blame for the most absurd mistakes 
and abuses in this whole realm of the physical well- 


ling of this side of school-life is costing the State yearly 
the lives of multitudes of its youth, besides involving 
the school system in intolerable evils of over-expensive- 
ness. 
But this is the least of the evils of this divided system 
of responsibility. In the old days there might be an 
excuse for such an arrangement; for the population in 
our cities was more homogeneous, and had more leisure 
to watch all the departments of the city administration. 
But now, when our cities are filled with ignorant and 
transient voters, who can be blown up like waves of the 
sea, on any pretense, our city halls are too often filled 
with men to whom the intrusting such an interest as 
public education is simply a temptation of Providence. 
Too often ignorant of the first principles of common 
school education ; sometimes possessed by impractical 
crotchets on school matters ; not seldom the followers 
of a power that is steadily plotting to destroy the sys- 
tem itself—they have it in their. power to keep the 
schools in hot water all the time, and paralyze the best 
efforts of the most competent school committee. Granted 
that such a state of affairs in the city hall is excep- 
tional ;—but one year’s action by an incompetent or 
hostile city council may inflict an injury on the schools 
from which they will not recover for years. A sudden 
fit of economy, specially directed against that class of 
public officials, fe school teachers, who do more valu- 
able work for less pay than any class of working people 
in America, may sweep off the whole upper strata of 
superior workers, leaving the schools staggering for 
want of skilled labor in every department. It was a 
favorite device of disaffected city councils to abolish the 
office of superintendent of schools till the State took 
that power away from them. 
We do not claim infallibility for school committees. 
But we insist that a committee chosen by the vote of 
the whole people, for a considerable period, to admin- 
ister the most sacred and delicate public interest ; lim- 
ited by statute and open to the most complete investi- 
gation, with undivided responsibility, cannot fail to 
reform existing evils. It will do what everybody wants 
done: administer the best system of popular instruc- 
tion at the least cost, in the most vigorous and practi- 
cal way. There is nothing to be urged against it, save 
the old, time-honored, pet notion of New-England 
politics: 40 choose the best man to perform an important 


This is neither liberty nor political 
wisdom, nor anything but a premium on official inca- 
pacity, and a temptation to public disaster. 


Reminiscences of an Old Teacher. 
(No. VI.—Continued from March 11.) 

My residence at Cambridge was very pleasant. 
President Kirkland was one of the kindest, most agree- 
able, and benignant persons in the world. Professor 
Farrar, head of the Mathematical Department, had all 
the qualities which command the respect and affection 
of students, so that he was a universal favorite. He 
was always very kind to me, and we took many pleas- 
ant rides together. Professor Frisbie, professor of 
Latin, was a most amiable man of great sense and 
deep thought, and an excellent scholar. His eyes 
were so poor that he could not use them, and he com- 
monly satin the recitation-room, with a handkerchief 
drawn over them. He seldom interrupted a poor 
scholar, except for some egregious blunder ; but, while 
a good scholar was translating, and failed to give the 
best word, he threw it to him instantly. One of the 
best Latin scholars, a tutor in Latin when I was there, 
and afterwards professor, told me that these interjected 
words did him more good than any other instruction he 
ever received, 

Dr. Hedge, professor of logic and metaphysics, was 
a kindly, pleasant gentleman. The elder Rev. Dr. 
Henry Ware was a sort of grandfather to all of us 


Mr. Caleb Cushing came soon to join us, as tutor in 
mathematics ; and, not long after, Edward Everett 
came, as professor of the Greek language and litera- 
ture, and George Ticknor, as lecturer in French litera- 
ture. These were all most agreeable gentlemen to be 
associated with. Rev. Mr. Norton, who has been 
librarian, was professor in the Theological School. 
His eyes were, like mine, such as not to allow, him the 
use of books by night, and I called at his room one 
evening, hoping not to find myself an intruder. He 
received me most graciously, and invited me to come 
again, and often. He was one of the best thinkers I 
have ever known, and, although he spoke very slowly 
in conversation, I often left him with a feeling that I 
had learnt more than I ever learnt in the same space of 
time from any other person. [ still considered myself 
a teacher, and, guided by his opinion, I read, as far as 
my eyes would permit, every thing that was desirable for 
a person seeking to find out how to teach well. I read 
with admiration Milton’s tractate on “the reforming of 
education, one of the greatest and noblest designs 
that can be thought on, and for want whereof, this 
action perishes ” — our own as well as Milton’s — and 
got some real instruction from Roger Ascham, gathered, 
like wheat, from a large mass of chaff. 

The serious, religious conversation of Mr. Norton 
led me gradually to compare the course I had pursued 
as a teacher, with the course which, as a Christian 
teacher, I ought to have pursued. On thinking upon 
the subject, I more and more confidently came to the 
conclusion that exciting the emulation of children was 
heathenish,—respectable in Cicero, but not to be toler- 
ated in one who accepted the doctrine of Paul—“ in 
honor preferring one another ;” that inflicting cruel, 
bodily pain on a child was savage and almost brutal ; 
and that, if I ever again should have the management 
of boys confided to me, I should avoid both. 

I enjoyed hearing occasionally Edward Everett’s 
most eloquent lectures, and his charming conversation. 
My own engagements, as a teacher, prevented my hear- 
ing Mr. Ticknor’s lectures except very rarely. He 
sometimes called at my room when he had, driving 
from Boston, reached Cambridge early, and he often 
called there after his lecture, and met students in law 
and other residents who were attracted by his reputa- 
tion, and by his courteous manners and _ instructive 
and agreeable conversation. I became somewhat inti- 
mate with him, went often to his father’s house in Boston, 
and thus formed an acquaintance which was one of the 
blessings of my life, as it continued to the end of his. 
Every one may now learn how valuable such a friend- 
ship was by reading his “ Life, Letters, and Journals,” 
which have just issued from the press, and“which give 
life-like pictures of a greater number of distinguished 
persons in this country, and in many parts of Europe, 
than any book which has been published in our time. 
With Mr. Edward Everett, I became much more intimate. 
He and Mr. Cushing and myself were much younger 
than the other members of the College government, 
and often went out to walk and exercise together. The 
house he occupied had a large garden, surrounded by a 
wall high enough to protect those within from the stu- 
dents’ eyes ; and we often went there at noon to take 
exercise which we did not wish to exhibit. Within the 
garden was an unoccupied barn, which served as a 
place of refuge in rainy weather. I have still several 
notes of that time from Mr. Everett, which say only, 
“On saute a midi.” 

During this period I was tutor in mathematics and 
natural philosophy. I was very fond of both, and as I 
had studied them well in college, I found no necessity 
of much preparation for hearing lessons in them. As 
to teaching, I attempted nothing of the kind, except that 
I sometimes drew figures on the wall, to point out an 
application. In the department, much most- excellent 
teaching was given by Professor Farrar, whose lectures 
on natural philosophy and astronomy, I have never 


being of children ; and the reckless and ignorant hand- 


younger teachers, and to all, most pleasant and genial. 


known surpassed or equaled. I have seen, day after day, 
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a whole class so charmed by one of his lecture as to for- 
get the approach of the Commons hour, and to leave, 
with reluctance, to go to dinner, though the lecture had 
gone more than half an hour beyond the time allotted 
to it. When, some years later, an attempt was made 
to change the course of things, in consequence of the 
want of teaching in the college, Mr. Farrar alone said 
he did not see the necessity of a change; and, so far 
as his own department was concerned, there was no 
necessity. He gave as much of actual teaching as is 
often given, even now, in any department in any col- 
lege. If the same had been done in every department, 
little change could have been.thought necessary. 

One of the greatest advantages of my residence in 
Cambridge, was the kindness I received from Dr. N. 
Bowditch, the great American mathematician. He 
was a member of the Corporation, and, seeing the in- 
terest I took in teaching, or rather hearing lessons, in 
that department, he invited me to come and see him at 
Salem. I gladly accepted the invitation, and enjoyed, 
very greatly, more than one visit. He perceived the 
difficulties I had with my eyes, and once told me that, 
at about my age, he had suffered in the same way, trying 
doctors and their prescriptions in vain, But it occurred 
to him that the eye was made for the light, and light 
for the eye, and that, when he went out, he ought to take 
the sunniest side of the street, and not the shady side ; 
and that the irritation in his eyes might be allayed 
by the application of cold water. He tried that ; open- 
ing his eyes in cold water, whenever they seemed to 
need it, and continuing the act till the irritation was 
gone ; and beginning and closing every day- by a similar 
act. In a few weeks his eyes were well, and had so 
continued all his life. I tried the experiments, in every 
particular, and, in a few weeks, my eyes were perfectly 
well, and have so continued up to this day. They 
would not beat, however, the looking into blazes or 
red-hot bottles or crucibles, and I was obliged to fore- 
go the advantage I hoped to gain, in the study of chem- 
istry, by going every day into the laboratory of Dr. 
Gorham, who was then giving lectures on that science. 


I was very much interested in mathematics, and, 
when it became necessary for Professor Farrar to go to 
the Azores, on account of the health of his wife, I un- 
dertook to go on with the translation of a French work 
on the Calculus, and get it ready for the press. This I 
did, and had it printed, with my introduction and notes, 
so that, when Mr. Farrar returned, he found it ready 
for use of the college. He was agreeably surprised 
and highly gratified, and almost immediately urged me 
to remain in college, and become professor in mathe- 
matics. ‘The work I have to do in astronomy and 
natural philosophy,” he said, “is enough for one per- 
son, and I delight in them, and shall be glad to con- 
tinue to teach them ; but I do not like nor understand 
mathematics as you do, ‘This department will necessa- 
rily be divided very soon; why not consent to stay 
here as professor of mathematics?” I was naturally 
much gratified, but was not prepared to embrace his 
offer, although very kindly seconded by President 
Kirkland. 

I enjoyed my life at college very heartily. There 
was always a meeting, every Sunday evening, at the 
president’s, at which Dr. Popkin, Mr. Brazer, tutor, 
and afterwards professor of Latin, and some others 
were sometimes present ; and always Mr. Everett, Mr. 
Cushing, and myself. Mr. Farrar and his wife, who 
had been Miss Buckminster, kept the president’s house, 
and were always present when she was well ; usually a 
niece of the president, and, almost always, Mrs. Farrar’s 
three sisters, ‘These were far the most pleasant, and 
really the most brilliant parties I have ever attended. 
Mr. Everett was always full of fun and pleasant stories 
and anecdotes; Mr. Cushing often gave a foretaste 
of the brilliant powers which he afterward exhib- 
ited in other scenes ; and the pre-eminent talents of the 
Buckminsters gracefully showed themselves in their 
hatural light, We young people usually grouped our- 


selves in a corner, round Mr, Everett, who always, when 


he saw the door of the study open, stilled us instantly 
with “ Hush now! the president is coming.” 

It was not pleasant to think of quitting these occu- 
pations and scenes, but as often as I reflected, after an 
evening with Mr. Norton, on what ought to be the gov- 
ernment and teaching of a school, among Christians, I 
felt inclined, and at last resolved, that if an opportunity 
should offer, I would myself try what could be done by 
one possessed of this idea. Such an opportunity soon 
presented itself. Looking over the Sentine/, I found an 
advertisement to this effect : “ Whoever wishes to be a 
candidate for the place of master of the English Clas- 
sical School, will apply to the Committee ;’—giving the 
names of some of the individuals, G. B. E. 


Orthography or Kakography ? 
BY HON. BENJ. F. BURNHAM, 
President of the Massachusetts Tachygraphic Society. 


[Read before the Committee on Education 0 the Mass. Legislature, 
March 15th, 1876. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


And right at this point, where elaborate theory must 
yield to practical necessity, is where Mrs. Burns and 
other conservative reformers part company with our 
good, radical co-workers, Comstock, Brown, Allen, 
Haldeman, and others, whom nothing but a ‘cosmic’ 
alphabet will satisfy. Thus Professor Haldeman, in 
his Trevelyan prize essay [Analytic Orthography, etc., 
Philadeiphia, 1860, quarto, pp. 150: a work of im- 
mense research and value], at page 10, says: 


“Tt would be unkind and ungenerous to all nations having the 
allied pairs of vowels in they them, marine mariner, he his, were 
the attempt made to assign characters to them as diverse as a, ¢, 
for the fo.mer, and ¢, z, for the latter.” 


Methinks, while millions of English-speaking people 
continue unable to read and write, barred from the 
portal of the temple of knowledge by the heaped-up 
anomalies of the English alphabet, Duty, whose voice 
never calls at once in two opposite directions, com- 
mands that we be just at home, before we be generous 
abroad. ‘To some possible, some consistent end, should 
effort be aimed ; and if putting the ‘continental’ for 
long ¢ would so repel the majority of English-speaking 
people as to prevent the adoption of such alphabet, let 
iremain ¢. Accordingly, Messrs Lindsley, Philbrook, 
and others have advocated, as an entering wedge, cer- 
tain initiative changes requiring no concerted, new sym- 
bol; as, for instance, in the dozen categories of words, 
respectively represented by ‘hed,’ Fyung,’ ‘hav,’ ‘ proov,’ 
‘breef,’ ‘tung,’ ‘baut,’ ‘fantom,’ ‘casm,’ ‘shagrin,’ ‘livd,’ 
‘releast.’ But when we come to concerted action, 
something further must be considered, Mrs. Burns’s 
digraphs are certainly an improvement on the present 
fast-and-loose praciices ; is there nothing simpler, and 
at the same time, no more ‘ not-strange ’? 

Now, brevity of symbol here, as in mathematics and 
chemistry, facilitates apprehension. Thus the mind 
seizes the idea quicker by ‘18’ than by ‘xviii’; by 
‘xviii’ than by ‘eighteen,’ and by +- than by ‘plus.’ 
Accordingly, I would prefer for long a, an upright 
letter shaped midway between ¢ and the Italic a, like 


ponents, than by a single new symbol. 
a misnomer for a sound almost /, that I would repre- 
sent it by an undotted 7. The ag might be represented 
by an # with the second stroke extended below line like 
y. The “ sonant might be distinguished from #4 surd 
somewhat as in Webster’s spelling-book. 
general impression that inverted small caps D and B 
[a and a] for the two thetas (as suggested in Dr. 
Franklin’s letter to Miss Stephenson), would not look 
so Romanic as an ordinary o with a slight horizontal 
aid-line, straight for the ## sonant, and curved for ¢ 
surd, 
to shape ; they should differ from the lower-case letters 


But is such 


There is a 


Indeed, I would have no distinctive capitals as 


in size only. Telling a child that the alphabet consists of 


only 26 letters, and then inflicting 52, is apt to create 


an impression that ‘knowledge’ is a matter as unreli- 
able and crooked as the present ‘spell’ of that word. 


The array of capitals in a ‘display-heading’ in one of 


to-day’s dailies, will be viewed at the 1976 Centennial 
with some such emotions as we now view the graphy of a 
heathen Chinee, or the head-gear of a Modoc medicine- 
man. 
As to the five letters, k, x, z, w, v, whose angles pre- 
vent their looking homogeneous with the Romanic fam- 
ily, c would let k be exterminated ; cs could excuse x ; 
z could be rounded into an “s viewed from behind” ; 
something like an inverted m [w] could take w’s place ; 
and a letter shaped like an Italic v, but upright, could 
stand for v. 
The facility with which script outlines may be made 
to correspond with new printed ones is made apparent 
in the NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon for last 
September 4th, page 98. 
RECAPITULATION. 

Innovation J,—Without waiting for new type, lop off 

all such dead branches as require no concerted revis- 


ion: ¢. g., take a from ‘ head,’ ¢ from ‘ have’ and ‘ lived’ ; 
o from * young,’ ugh from ‘ though,’ etc. 

- Innovation II.—Hew off such excrescences as must 
have slight substitutions, but require no concerted re- 
vision: ¢. g., Change ‘tongue’ to ‘tung,’ ‘released’ to 
‘releast,’ etc. 

Innovation ITI.—Initiate, through concerted action (at 
the Centennial convention, or by boards of commission- 
ers), a trimming down of the more abominable of the re- 
maining anomalies, by adopting a consistent, systematic 
use of the type on hand, as, for instance, that suggested 
by Mrs. Burns ; and, 

Innovation IV.—Supplement such arrangement by 
the few new types needed, the same to be homogeneous 
with the old, and as analagous thereto as the requi- 
site distinctions will permit ; thereby presenting a pho- 
netic alphabet. I should vote for one like that sub- 
joined. (See Dr. Leigh’s editions of the Primer of the 
Franklin Series, Boston: Brewer & Tileston ; 1876.) 


Composition. 
BY L. W. RUSSELL. 


Plan for the Exercise.—1. One subject for the entire 


class. 


2. Select a subject in which pupils of the age of 


those in the class (supposed to average 12 years) are 
interested, or in which their interest may easily be 


that in ‘they’ in Dr. Edwin Leigh’s beautiful editions ;| excited. 


for long ¢, an ¢ kerned at the left of the top; for 


3. A conversational exercise with the pupils, to lead 


long 4, an # with the bottom cleft, and symmetrically |them to think about the subject, and to gather informa- 


curved each way; for long 9, an a with a slight vertical 
radius downward ; for long w [not yu], an w with a 


tion upon it. 


4. A day or two later, a second exercise, for the pur- 


slight horizontal mid-line ; for @ as in ‘far,’ an Italic @| pose of bringing together the materials for the compo- 
uprighted ; for a, as in ‘fall,’ the latter with a slight/sition, and of developing one or more plans or outlines 
horizontal mid-line ; for 00, an 0 with a slight vertical | for the work. 


radius upward. Certain very nice vocal distinctions, 


as, for instance, between the vowels in ‘fat’ and ‘fare,’| actual composing. 


‘pull’ and ‘would,’ might better go unindicated than 
allow such a fatal influx of strangers as a ‘cosmic’|i 


5. School time to be given to the pupils for the 
6. Have aé/ the compositions read, the teacher find- 
ng something, if possible, to commend in each, and 


alphabet would impart. As Professor Whitney says of | making such corrections only as the pupil can compre- 
certain homonyms and ‘right,’ ‘ write,’ and ‘rite,’ “we|hend and appreciate. 


should soon no more miss the graphic distinction, than 
we do now that in the three ‘founds,’” 


7. A few representative errors, to be specially cor- 


For a like} rected by use of the blackboard. 


reason, of would better be designated by its two com- 


8. The pupils to examine each other’s work, to des- 


| 
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ignate, by some system of symbols or notation, such SCIENTIFIC. 


corrections as they are competent to make. 

9. The to be as well as possible PROFECTIONS Fi OR HE SCHOOLROOM. 
for the final inspection and marking by the teacher, BY PROF. A. E. DOLBEAR. 
having regard, in giving credits, to an honest attempt, mare 
rather than to literary merit. LENSES. 

Supposed Conditions.—A class of boys or girls, or} All the lanterns in the market are furnished with the 
both, averaging 12 years of age, of ordinary ability or|proper lenses for the ordinary kinds of projections, 
attainments ; one hour per week set apart for compo-|such as transparencies, etc. Solar microscopes are also 
sition work, either in preparation, actual composing, or | generally well provided with lenses suitable for the work 
in reading and criticising ; the teacher prepared with/to be done with them, but as this treatise is for the use of 
interesting matter and suggestive questions, and a plan|those who have neither, yet who would like to experi- 


NUMBER IV. 


for the development of the subject. 


SUBJECT SELECTED, “SNOW.” 

Teacher’s Talk with the Pupils.—I noticed that you seemed de- 
lighted, this morning, with the snow which was falling so gently, 
and so very white and pure. Now you may give your reasons for 
being pleased to see it snow. Yes, indeed, the snow makes you 
happy in many ways. Can you tell me of some of the benefits of 
snow, beyond the sports and amusements which it occasions? 
Very good; it does enable people in cold countries, where good 
roadways are scarce, to travel long distances easily and rapidly. 
And it is a very warm covering for the earth, like a great blanket 
of soft wool. 

You know how snug and warm the Esquimaux are in their 
snow-houses. How many of you know how these Esquimaux 
make their houses? Yes, James may bring his book that tells 
about it, and read it to the class. 

Now, we say, “/¢ snows.” Can you tell me wag it is that 
snows? “The snow snows”! Well, think about it. Ask your 
parents about it. Tell me, too, to-morrow, what snow is, and how 
it is formed. Oh, yes; snow crystals are beautiful. And you 


‘have caught them; but how quickly they are melted in your 


hands! When you wish to compare anything with something 
very pure, or very white, what may you properly say? Did you 
ever hear of this snow, so beautiful, furnishing you the means for 
so many sports, and so very useful withal; did you ever hear of its 
doing damage? Yes the avalanches are frightful, and sometimes 
very destructive. Who can bring a book to tell about them ? 

{The above is given as a specimen only, of the questioning, with an indication 
of points upon which suggestions are made, and information given. The object 
of this exercise is to get the pupils to thinking somewhat upon the subject, and, 
in a measure, to digest the materials, however scanty they may be, of which the 
written exercise is to be made.] 

The pupils will need, in the first stages of their 
progress, considerable help in forming the outlines of 
their composition ; but, having this aid, they will grad- 
ually, and almost unconsciously, fall into a habit of 
systematic arrangement in their written work. They 
will soon learn that what they know upon a subject, 
thrown together as it may happen to come up in the 
mind, is hardly less a good composition than various 
kinds of building materials, tumbled into a promiscuous 
heap, is a house. 

During a second exercise upon the above subject, in 
which more materials are brought together, an outline 
like the following might be brought out, and written 
upon the blackboard, as a guide for the pupils in writing: 


Snow. 
1. What it is. 


2. Where it is. 

3- Why it sometimes melts, forming rain. 

4. How it looks when falling. 

5. Its appearance when covering the ground, the 
fences, houses, trees, and everything out doors. 

6. The snow-crystals—their beautiful forms. 

7. The uses of snow-amusements. 

8. What becomes of snow, avalanches, freshets. 

9. A story about some sport with snow. 


The above may be too much for any one pupil to 
write out for one exercise. 4 But it may easily be 
divided, different pupils taking different topics, or let- 
ting the work upon the whole extend over several weeks. 


— I find the foundation of duty in the being and at- 
tribu‘es of God. There are secondary and incidental 


arguments, but this is the primary and original one. 
There are collateral arguments, but this is fundamental. 
Even on the atheistic hypothesis of no God, it could be 
shown that duty is expedient ; but on the theistic hy- 
srry of a God, it can be demonstrated that the 

nowledge and performance of duty are the highest 
moral necessities for every human being.— Horace Mann, 


ment, some things, necessary to be known about lenses, 
and their uses are mentioned here, chiefly as to their 
adaptability to the experiments with the forte lumiere. 
In the adjoining figure the rays of light are shown to 
fall upon the 
double convex 
lens ¢d@ when 
they are con- 
verged to a 
focus, and aft- 
erward they 
separate and 
fall upon the screen s. It may be noticed that 
this lens used next to the orifice is represented 
as a double convex lens in nearly every place in the 
book. Such a lens, when properly constructed, has 
less spherical aberration than any other form. To be 
thus properly constructed one side should have a greater 
convexity than the other, the radius of curvature for 
the two sides being as one to six, but such lenses are 
not enough better than the more common form of hav- 
ing the two sides of equal convexity, to make any dif- 
ference except for special work, if the lens is used as a 
condenser: so that for this purpose a common double 
convex lens, with the faces of equal curvature, will be 
found to answer for most purposes. But a plano-con- 
vex lens with the same focal length as the convex lens 
is nearly as good. 

Here it may be remarked that whenever a plano-con- 
vex lens is used it should have its convex side turned 
toward the rays which are parallel, or most nearly paral- 
lel. Thus the lens (Fig. 12) has its convex side toward 
a, where the rays are 
parallel, and it should 
be so whether the rays 
enter that side or 
emerge from it, when 
the source of light is 
at 6. It must not be 
inferred that nothing 
can be done except 

Fig. 12. with lenses of a partic- 
ular sort. On the contrary very much can be done 
with such poor lenses as are used in dark lanterns, and 
are full of striae and air bubbles. The lenses that 
come with ordinary magic lanterns will answer for many 
purposes. Spectacle glasses, linen provers, botanical 
glasses, are all very useful. A pow- 
erful lens can be made out of two 
watch glasses, one (a) a little larger 
than the other (4). Bring the two 
together under clear water. When 
raised out of the water they will 
adhere quite strongly, and fora time 
can be used to advantage as a mag- 
nifier. 


Fig. 14. 


FOCAL LENGTH. 
The focal length of a lens should 
be known before it is brought into use, and it may be 
determined experimentally in the following way : 

With the lens placed as shown in Fig. 12, so that the 
parallel rays from the forte /umiere fall squarely upon 
it, measure the distance from the centre of the lens to 
the point 4, the focus. If the lens be double-convex, 
add one-half its thickness to the measured line, This 
number will represent the focal length of the lens, If 


Fig. 13. 


the lens be plano-convex, its focal length will be the 
distance from its flat side (Fig.12) to the focus. Again, 
hold the lens so that the direct rays of the sun fall per- 
pendicularly upon it, and measure as before the dis- 
tance to the focus. Lastly, if the sun be not shining, 
bring the lens close to a white wall or sheet of paper 
opposite to a window, and hold it so that the light from 
the window falls perpendicularly upon it ; then slowly 
move the lens from the paper toward the window, until 
the inverted image of some object out of doors, such as 
a cloud, or house, or tree, half a mile or more away, 
appears plainest. Measure the distance from the lens 
to the paper, as in the other cases. 

If diverging rays had been used instead of parallel 
rays, the focus would have been at some greater dis- 
tance ; and if converging rays, a less distance than that 
indicated for parallel rays, and these differing foci may 
be infinite in number ; hence, the focal length of a lens 
is always specified for parallel rays. 

CARE OF LENSES. 

Before using lenses, or other picces of glass appara- 
tus, see to it that they are clean, and, as far as possible, 
avoid touching them upon their polished surfaces with 
the fingers, as the latter will always leave a mark upon 
such a surface. A piece of cotton-flannel, or old fluffy 
linen will do to wipe glasses with. Wet the cloth with 
water, or, still better, with alcohol, if there are spots 
that will not otherwise come off. One may know when 
a piece of glass is clean by gently breathing upon it, 
and then noticing how long the condensed moisture 
remains upon its surface. If it is really clean, the 
moisture will disappear in a second or two; if it 
remains for eight or ten seconds or longer, the glass is 
not clean, though it may appear to be so to the eye. 
Be careful to keep such pieces from touching anything 
harder than the cloth they are wiped with, for even 
wood will scratch a nicely polished glass surface. If 
these pieces are not.mounted in such a way as to pro- 
tect them, they should be laid, when not in use, upon a 
piece of cotton-flannel or velvet. 

MOUNTINGS FOR LENSES, 

Lenses may be purchased already mounted in any 
desirable way, but generally the mounting costs as much 
or more than the lens. What is 
needed is a fixture that will hold 
the lens at a proper height, and 
has a considerable latitude of 
movement in every direction. 
For many purposes an unmount- 
ed lens can be held in the pinch 
of a common retort-holder as in 
the figure. 

It is often convenient, and 
sometimes necessary, to have the lens so mounted as 
to cut off light that would otherwise pass by its edge 
and mar the effect upon the screen. To do this it is 
only needful to cut a hole the size of the lens, in a 
square piece of board (Fig. 15) having the proper 

size and thickness, and fasten 

the lens in it with small brads 
or triangular pieces of tin or 
. zine, such as glaziers use for fast- 
ening window-glass in the sash. 

The board should be thicker than 

the lens, and the latter should be 

so sunk into it that its surface will 
not touch the table when lying upon it. This will pre- 
vent it from getting scratched. Thus mounted, the 
board may be held in the retort-holder as before. 

The smaller lenses, having a focal length of not more 
than an inch or two, had better be bought already 
mounted for carrying in the pocket, such as botanical 
glasses and linen provers, or, if it can be afforded, get 
one of Zentmayer’s gas microscope objectives. 

For holding pictures, and other objects, for projec- 
tion, the retort-holder will answer, in many cases, just 
as well as a more costly fixture. Not only may the 


larger pieces, such as photographic transparencies, 


Fig. 15. 
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leaves of trees, and the like, be held well in it, but 
microscopic specimens in glass slides, also small un- 
mounted objects, such as parts of flowers, insects, etc., 

may be held in 
> small forceps 
(Fig. 16), which 
in turn may be held in the retort-holder. It will be 
found convenient to have as many as three of the 
latter. 


Fig. 16. 


LANGUAGE. 
THE CLASSICS. 


ORIGIN AND SOURCE. 
1. This element expresses that from which anything 
proceeds, springs, or arises: 


Flowers grow from seeds. Descended from noble ancestry. 
Light proceeds from the sun. 


2. It may refer to things 7mmaterial, as well as to 
things material. 
Poverty comes from sloth. Misery results from vice. 


extract a sweet 
From all my bitter woes.”— Cow/er. 


3. It may refer to persons from whom something is 


learned or acquired. 

Learns of me. Obtained information from Ais teacher. Received 
a present from his friend. 

English Construction : 

1. The Word-form is an Adverd. 


Men ate waturally sinful (é.¢. their sinfulness springs from their 
very nature). He was constitutionally weak (é.¢. his weakuess re- 
sulted from his physical condition). 


2. The Phrase-form commonly bas the preposition 
Srom. Of, out of, in, and by, also are used ; in usually 
combines the element of association, and dy that of 
conformity. 


Heat radiates from the fire. Age doth profit in the powers of 
the understanding. We are selfish 4y nature. 


3. The Clause-Form may be either a Xelative Indefi- 


nite, or a Participial Clause. 


Learns from whoever will teach him. This resulted from some 
of them being so much better instructed. 


4. Adjective Forms. These may be either an adjec- 
tive proper, a possessive, or an adjective phrase. 

Star light. Solar heat. ‘The moon’s rays. The fragrance of 
flowers. The heat of the fire. 

Latin Construction : 

1. The Word-Form is an Adverb. 


Qui eum necasset uzde ipse natus esset: who had killed him 
from whom he himself had derived his life (Sad/.) 


2. The Phrase-Form : 
1. Ablative with ad, de, ex. 


struction 

Ortos a Germanis: sprung from the Germans (Cuaes.) Lx hac 
maxima libertate tyraunis gignitur: from this excessive liberty tyr- 
anny springs. (Cyc. ) 

2. Ablative alone. ‘This form is found chiefly with 
words denoting di7th and purentas:. 


Nate dea: O son of a goddess (Virg.) Creatus rege: sprung 
froma king (Ovid ) 


3. Adjective-Forms : 

Radii so/is, the rays of the sun. Si nulla accendit 
tantarum gloria rerum ;: if the glory of (arising from) so 
grand achievements does not inflame you ( Virg.) 

Greek Construction : 

1. The Word-Form as an Adverd, 

& iuol oot: I have my race from 
the same source as you (Z/. ) 

2. The Phrase-Form is, 

1. The Genitive with ix and amd. 
most common forms. 

and descended from Damaratus 
( Xen.) EE iwov yévog icoi: thou comest of me by 
blood (Z/.) Ovx and not sprung from oak 

2. The Genitive alone, the preposition being quite 
often omitted. 

Aageiov zai Tagvoatos yiyvorta maides dio: of Da- 
rius and Parysatis were born two children (Xev.) 

3. The Genitive with mayé and gos. These forms 
commonly indicate the remoter relations of origin 
and source, and usually such as are mechanical rather 
than organic, I[1gds frequently combines the idea of 
association, 


Haga KogurOicw sapere: you received 


This is the regular con- 


These are the 


twenty ships from the Corinthians (Zhuc.) “Eyew 
gos Zyvdg : to have honor from (and with) Jupiter (Od.) 


3. The Clause-Form is a Relative Indefinite clause, or 
an /nfinitive clause with the article. 

ag’ doow fxaotos eye: contribute from 
whatever each one has. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


Free High Schools. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

The paragraph about free high schools, on page 131 of the 
JouRNAL of March 11, is very interesting, in connection with 
others of like sort (often seen), as indicating the drift of much of 
public thought relative to these schools, and the character of the 
next important change that is likely to occur in them. The pro- 
duct of these schools being, as is claimed, an excess of “lawyers, 
clerks, book-keepers, and bankers,” and a deficiency of “ proficient 
artisans,” the first cause of this result is doubtless in the prevail- 
ing character of the studies, and the next, following the chain back- 
ward, the fact that so many of the principals, or composers of the 
courses of study, are collegians, or men of like training. 

The point that must be reached, in order to reduce the excess 
and supply the deficiency complained of, without either over- 
crowding any one course with too many studies, or complicating 
and confusing school organization, I believe to be a formal sepa- 
ration of high schools into two distinct, equal, and parallel groups : 
one leading on toward the whole class of pursuits, summarily defined 
as humanistic, or consisting of dealings of men with men; the 
other, pointing to the pursuits which may be distinctly called 
naturalistic—the dealings of men with things—i.¢., the various 
physical industries. 

That this plan is not visionary, appears from its actual estab- 
lishment abroad, where we read of “ pro-gymnasia,” “ gymnasia,” 
and “ universities,” parallel with “ real-schools,” “ real-gymnasia,” 
and polytechnic institutes—é. ¢., of classical academies, colleges, 
universities parallel with practical-science academies, science-col- 
leges, and professional-science universities. 

But one point remains. This is to provide against the possible 
tendency of the arrangement just described, to a further, and ina 
true republic especially, most undesirable separation of the com- 


of the whole, and has time to recall some things that he could not 
otherwise ; but in an oral examination, scholars can easily make a 
good show on the small part assigned to each, without showing 
whether they know much about the whole. 

This exercise is also a good help in teaching composition. True, 
it is not composition to write down what is learned; but it teaches 
scholars to write what they 4vow, and that helps them to write 
what they ¢4ink. Composition-writing is one of the most impor- 
tant and difficult duties scholars have to perform. Anything that 
will help it is a gain for this alone, if for nothing else. 


E. C, BLAKE, 
Newport (N. H.) High School. 


“Ei” and “Te.” 

It is interesting to observe how exploded errors will revive every 
few years. How can this fact be explained? Do those who now 
teach such errors inherit them from others? or are the errors 
themselves of such a nature that the mind naturally accepts them 
as true, upon a superficial view of the subject, without knowing 
that any one else ever thought of the same thing? 

We are led into this train of thought by the remarks published 
in late numbers of the JOURNAL, in regard to the spelling of words 
containing the combinations ¢é and ze. Any one who wishes to 
understand the subject will find it freely discussed in the Massachu- 
setts Teacher for September, 1859, pp. 341-346. A few typo- 
graphical errors occur; but they are not of such a nature as affect 
the discussion. Any one who cares to look up the article and read 
it, should substitute diaphaneity for “ diaphneity”; shrievalty for 
“shrievality”; and resiliance for “rescience”; and insert “ ex- 
cept the words die, fie, etc., before named,” in the sentence begin- 
ning at the bottom of page 345. maw. 

Spelling.—Division of Fractions. 

It would almost seem, from reading the prolonged discussion 
on spelling, that each teacher had adopted his own single method, 
with the idea that it was the on/y method fit to be used. In my 
view each of the methods—writing, oral spelling with pronouncing 
the syllables, and oral spelling without pronouncing the syllables— 
ought to be given to the patient in proper doses at the proper 
time. Any teacher who adopts one, excluding the othe rs, loses an 
element of variety which is always to be sought. Each is useful 
and advantageous, and should be used. 

One of your contributors says, in JOURNAL (Feb. 26): “ In ex- 
plaining division of fractions to my pupils, I put the following 


munity into classes. Let us, then, rehearse the agencies that may 
still hold all classes together. 1. Public schools, alike for all, up 
to the high school ; 2. Certain studies, notably Aéstory, in common 
above that point; 3. Public libraries, museums, lectures, parks; 
4. The press; 5. Churches—not organized either as clubs, or man- 
aged on commercial principles. All these and various local asso- 
ciations, notably such as those for village improvement, should 
gurantee that variety in «##/y which every complete nation needs. 
W. 
The Third Person Plural Sign of Latin Verbs. 

It is generally agreed that the personal suffixes of verbs repre- 
sent the roots of pronouns; that in Latin verbs m represents ma 
(the root of ego) ; s, (the root of ; (the root of a lost 
demonstrative shown in fm, Au-nc) ; that mus represents ma +- 
tva (1+ thou == we); + tva (thou + thou = you); and 
some undiscovered pronoun + fa. I conjecture that this unknown 
pronoun was sam. If this conjecture is correct, the initial s was in 
part transmuted into the aspiration, which was in part worn away. 
Hence came distinct words, upon which was conferred distinct 
symbolic power. These words are the symbols of unity in the 
Indo-European languages, and certain indefinite pronouns or ad- 
jectives. Thus there are found, Skt. sa-krit, one-fold; Goth. 
sum-s, some one; sum-an, once; A.S. sum, some, any; Eng. some, 
one; Lat. sin-guli, one by one; sim-plex, one-fold; unus, one; 
Grk. c-00er, from some source (Od. I., 10); Z, pic, one. Grk. 

necessarily became » before ¢ and in certain other cases. In 
the third person plural of Greek verbs gqy largely alternates with 
y, or els~ takes its place uniformly. Now, if my conjecture is 
right, gay is the original pronoun complete, and » is the element 
to which g@yp was reduced in the development of inflection. If 
this is true of » of the third person plural of Greek verbs, in the 
third person plural of Latin verbs x must also represent the orig- 


inal pronoun sam. I. D. 


Weekly Written Examinations. 

It would be well if weekly written examinations were required 
in all our high and grammar schools. Let the teachers begin with 
the class that recites first in the day, and have a written examina- 
tion with them the first week. Next week take the class reciting 
the second hour, and so through in order. The day before tell 
them they will have a written examination for the next recitation, 
and give them the point at which the review will begin. At the 
time for the exercises, write the questions on the board, and pro- 
vide each scholar pencil, paper, and desk. These exercises should 
occur at the usual hours for that recitation, and —— the same 
length of time. These papers should be corrected like composi- 
tions, and the scholars marked on them. 

At the least, there should be a review of some one study during 
the week. In writing them, each scholar recites on the whole re- 
view; but in an oral examination, each one recites only a small 


part of it. Ina written examination he shows his full knowledge 


examples upon the blackboard : 

Please ask him never to do so again; for there are as many 
falsehoods as truths in the above. %-+# does not = 3-5; nor 
does $-+-5==;*5X7, nor $$. Teachers, at least, should be 
careful how they make such errors. W. F. B. 

—o—— 
The “Aeneid”: A New Explanation. 

Permit me to call attention to a new explanation of the passage 
in the first book of the “ Aeneid,” beginning with line 393. ‘It was 
given by Theodor Pliiss, in one of last year’s numbers of the 
Neue Fahrb. f. Philol. u. Paedagogik (CX1. 635). Aeneas has 
proceeded some distance on his walk into the interior, and meets 
his mother in the midst of the forest, wnere we do not naturally 
conceive that he has any view of the sea, or any extended pros- 
pect over the land. He has reached the Lybian coast late in the 
year, when the migratory birds are proceeding southward in their 
annual passage. Venus perceives a flock of swans high up in the 
air, in the direction of the shore, but at such a height that she—is 
not certain whether they are, at the moment, directly above the 
sea or the land, and points to them as an omen of the safety of the 
missing ships : 

“ Behold yonder flock of twice-six swans, that suffered the re- 
peated attacks of the sea-eagle, while over the sea in the wide, un- 
broken expanse of air, aferto cae/o, where they could find no shel- 
ter; now we see that they are reaching the land, or, at any rate, 
looking upon it as reached. As they, now safe, joyously beat their 
rustling wings, and have with their entire flock encompassed the 
sky, have crossed the sea, and have uttered their exulting notes at 
the view of land and a place of sure refuge; so,” ete. 

I have endeavored, by this paraphrase, to give the gist of the 
explanation. The article referred to, between three and four 
pages in length, discusses thoroughly the objection to the usual 
interpretation, and succeeds, I think, in showing that the explan- 
ation proposed harmonizes with the words and construction of the 
passage. Pliiss says that the usual rendering assumes the ability, 
on the part of Eeneas, to see around the trees, or over their tops, 
or directly through them, what is occurring behind them. 
—o— E. H. C. 
“ The Truth of History.” 
Remembering Colonel Higginson’s historical questions, and the 
interest excited by them, I am induced to send you the following 
quotations from the English translation of John von Miiller’s Uni- 
versal History (Boston: Cottons & Barnard; 1834). 
“ The beginning of the contest was animated: the Americans 
resolved to engage Canada in their cause, either by persuasion or 
force; and their general, Montgomery, fell before Quebec; while 
on the other hand, the English laid siege to Boston, and burned 
Charlestown.” [Vol. 4, p. 199] 
“ After the unfortunate expedition of the English against Caro- 
lina and the raising of the siege of Boston, all the colonies,” etc, 


[Vol. 4, p. 200.] 
Cushing, Me., Feb. 29, 76» R. C, Davis. 
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A SALARY OF TEN ‘CENTS A DAY for each pupil in 
actual attendance, is the compensation the State of 
Texas has fixed, by an act of its Legislature, for those 
that engage as teachers in its thickly populated con- 
We rather admire this novel idea, which marks 


fines. 
a new era in educational progress. 
very gratifying outlook to teachers in the Lone Star 
State. With a population, in some counties, of 2)¢ 
whites, and 20,000, cattle to a square mile, a teacher’s 
compensation would look rather princely in its propor- 
tions. We are not informed whether the pupils are 
confined to whites, or whether there may not also be 
admitted blacks, half-breeds, squaws, pappooses, and 
even the Comanches. If these were admitted, there 
might be a field for labor worthy of the ambition of a 
Roger Ascham or Robert Raikes. 


InpIANA is at loggerheads about a Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Rev. O. H. Smith, a graduate of 
Asbury University, is the Republican candidate ; R. S. 
Blount, a student at N. W. Christian University, is on 
the Independent ticket. The Jndiana School Fournal 
says that the only argument in favor of Mr. Blount is 
that he would preach the greenback theory of currency 
wherever he went. It claims that the office is traded 
by all parties, if any thing can be gained for the rest of 
the ticket. It is a matter of regret that such an office 
of high trust is made the football for demagogues and 
bar-room politicians. Such a position needs the best 
man, irrespective of party. But Indiana is not alone 
in this matter. A State that borders on Vermoft and 
Massachusetts has made the office of Superintendent 
of Schools a political one, and every change in politics 
makes a change in the school management of the 
State. It were time that the Granite State should as- 
pire to something better, if it intends to keep abreast 
with the other States in educational matters. Let the 
office cease to be a political one. If a man is elected, 
let him feel that he is secure for at least three years, 
and for his work let him be held strictly accountable 
to an intelligent school board or committee. 


Inevntiveness an Element of Success. 


What is wanted to make one a good teacher, every- 
body knows. The fashion of that knowledge is, how- 
ever, about as diverse as the persons. With those who 
know nothing about the art, the qualifications of the 
good teacher are about as consistent and complete as 


It must make a} « 


thing that pleases the neighborhood gossips, or flatters 
the little self-importance of the trustee or the great man 
of the district, answers for them. With others, it is the 
other extreme. Accustomed to discoursing upon “the 
duties of teachers,” or “the dignity of teaching,” they 
consider the thing exhaustively. They will enumerate on 
paper, and tabulate on the black-board, as necessary to 
the good teacher, more high capacities and virtues than 
could well be covered or sustained by anything less 
than the wings of an archangel. And both extremes 
are bad. One degrades the art, and the other discour- 
ages the teacher. 

Now we wish here to suggest one quality, which, more 

than any other, lies at the bottom of the teacher’s art,— 
which is his inspiration and success. We mean invent- 
iveness. The whole tendency of the limited observa- 
tion and experience of young teachers, is to restrict 
their ways and means to a few barren and lifeless 
methods. The almost necessary result of the daily 
school round, is to settle them down immovably in a 
stereotyped monotony. The poverty of the school ac- 
commodations, and the narrowness of the compensation, 
cultivate the feeling that meagre as is the monatony, it 
is all anybody cares for, and is certainly all they get 
pay for. 
And the teacher stands face to face with a class, in 
their way the most inventive inthe community. Variety 
with them is not so much the spice as the substance of 
life, and the teacher expects to interest and satisfy them 
with a narrow, platitudinous monotony! Orpheus try- 
ing to entrance nature with the forty-nine versed song, 
“ There was two crows sat on a tree,” of which every 
verse was the verbatim counterpart of the other! If 
any one needs to be full of what the good mothers call 
contrivance,” or inventiveness, it is the teacher. He 
is not equal to his business; he is no match for his 
charge. He might better turn tinker, and solder tin. 


Now we do not make too much of this quality. A 
little inventiveness will make the bare walls of the 
school-room bright with the hues of prints and the grace 
of evergreens. Inventiveness will contrive to crack the 
rigid sides of the hard-shell programme, and fix in the 
crevices genial exercises and inspiring variations of 
the school work. Inventiveness will throw an ever 
changing life and interest about each recitation and ex- 
ercise, otherwise left to become a mere Pharaonic brick- 
making without straw. A fine inventiveness, — the 
higher development of the faculty, — will find in every 
subject and recitation only the motif, from which is to 
be developed the full, finely modulated, and ever vary- 
ing, and yet ever self-consistent sound. Exercise your 
inventiveness, if you have it. Cultivate it all the more, 
if you have it not. It is the “Open Sesame” of your 
finest success in the school-room. 


The Use of an Abuse. 


Is it not good generalship, whatever one may think 
of the attack of the enemy, to make it the occasion of 
stirring up the rank and file of his own force to greater 
vigilance and fidelity? So in this general assault now 
making upon our Christian religion in the public schools, 
whether we mean to abandon our ancient lines of de- 
fense, or to hold them like men, it is true policy and 
duty to seize upon the menacing movements of the com- 
mon foe, to rouse up our teachers to the pressing duty 
of more earnest and faithful attention to the work of 
daily moral instruction in the schools. 

The teacher,—if he deserves the name,—is to be 
pitied who does not see that his just balance in the ed- 
ucation of the child’s mind, his true “ pont d’appui” in 
school government, and the patriotic spirit in the future 
good of his work to the nation,—all of it depends on the 
just moral principles which he instills into the child’s 
mind, and makes vital in his daily action. He is either 
blind and cannot see, or he is inert, and has not life and 
courage in himself to be true to his knowledge ; or he is 


We must, then, urge it upon every teacher to read 
aright the signs of the times. They teach that there is 
in the very conflict going on, only the more evidence of 
increased attention to the systematic culture of the 
pupils in our schools in practical morality. We must 
plead with them to prove equal to the emergency, and 
themselves, by throwing their whole personal example, 
counsel, and instruction, not only through incidental 
reference, but through simple, practical, systematic les- 
sons on the common virtues of decent manhood and 
womanhood, and orm the natural piety of all created be- 
ings who desire to be above “ the beast that perisheth.” 
We say, too, boldly, that it is no excuse to the teach- 
er, that he is not what he believes to be a Christian. 
A man may not be a temperate man, and may yet have 
enough of common sense and simple humanity to plead 
with the wayward boy to avoid the fatal glass. The 
very atheist who fancies that he cannot believe, yet from 
his knowledge of the virtue and peace which the Chris- 
tian faith begets in others, may consistently countenance 
its adoption by his beloved daughter. So the teacher, 
who himself shrinks as an unchristian man, or even a 
corrupt one, may better, if he has any decent care for 
the highest welfare of his pupils, squarely teach them 
that the “fear of God is the beginning of wisdom,” and 
“that righteousness exalteth a nation,” than to flaunt 
his own impiety or vice before them. And it is simply 
cowardly and base not to do it. 

But we have many teachers of really pure minds and 
virtuous lives. These can, without shame or self-re- 
proach, set forth before their pupils the great truths 
which underlie all personal excellence, and national 
prosperity. If they must, let them surrender the Bible 
as a present symbol of virtue and religion in the school ; 
but not give up, to be bound hand and foot, the virtue 
and the religion itself.. If it comes to that, that the new 
party shibboleth is accepted as the concentrated centen- 
nial wisdom of the American people—the constitutional 
prohibition of “religious, atheistic(!) or pagan(!!) in- 
struction” in our public schools, let them show more 
mightily than ever before, the intrinsic power of a good 
conscience, a pure faith, and a right fear of God ; to lay 
at the same time the foundations of sound learning and 
just moral principles in their pupils, and to do it with 
such wisdom and effect that the laws themselves will 
stand awed before the majesty of true virtue and piety. 


Cramming with a Few Studies. 
VARIETY GIVES THE BEST MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 


The objection is often made, that too many things 
are now taught in the public schools. It is all cram- 
ming, we are told; essentials are sacrificed to mere 
accomplishments ; the attention is divided between so 
many studies, that mental discipline is impossible ; the 
health of the pupils is jeopardized by overwork. 

Thinking to settle the whole question at once in their 
favor, the objectors enumerate, with a great flourish, the 
studies pursued in primary, grammar, and high schools. 
Behold, and be confounded, say they. To make their 
catalogue as formidable as possible, they sometimes 
enumerate as separate studies the sub-divisions of a 
study. For example, in the place of natural philosophy 
they mention as independent studies, hydrostatics, hy- 
draulics, pneumatics, and so on. It is evident that they 
also think to frighten by the length of the names they 
put into their catalogue, as though the difficulties of a 
study were due to the name by which it is called. To 
be moved by such a pitiable argument, one must be 
very ignorant of the subject under consideration. 

It seems to be forgotten that the time allotted to the 
enumerated studies covers at least a dozen years of 
school life ; and that these studies are to be taken, not 
all at once, but in a certain logical order corresponding 
to the intellectual development of childhood and youth. 
It also seems to be forgotten that it is the business of 
the public schools to teach the elements of those things 


the dress and accoutrements of Falstaff’s recruits, Any- 


a sheer false prophet, whom the Lord hath not sent, 


required by the great majority of the people: not toim- 
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part exhaustive instruction in any branch of knowledge, 
not to prepare for any particular occupation. 

We are of those who believe that, in twelve years, 
reckoning from the age of five, a great deal can and 
ought to be learned by the average scholar. The pub- 
lic schools have not yet shown what can be accom- 
plished. During the last twenty-five years, too much 
attention, comparatively, has been given to the organi- 
zation of the means of instruction, and too little atten- 
tion to the subject-matter taught. 

Fortunately, the elements of almost every study can 
be best learned in childhood and youth. This is a 
vital fact the educator should never ignore. Besides, 
if the elements are not there learned, most persons, 
however great may be their subsequent necessities, will 
never learn them. On the contrary, if they have ac- 
quired the elements in their school days, they will 
afterwards constantly add to this elementary knowl- 
edge as their wants demand. Any one can verify these 
statements by a slight investigation among his acquaint- 
ance. Indeed, the great task is to make a right begin- 
ning in any study. How important it is, then, to 
ground all persons early in the elements of those stud- 
ies they will have occasion to apply in active life. We 
have previously expressed our opinion as to what these 
studies are. 

And now a few words about cramming, which is un- 
doubtedly a great evil. This comes from an attempt 
to teach more in a given time than the mind can digest 
and assimilate. But as some minds can digest and 
assimilate more rapidly than others, it follows that 
what is cramming for one, is only healthy consumption 
for another. There may be as much cramming with 
one study as with a half-dozen. The number of stud- 
ies has little or nothing to do with it ; quantity, not 
variety, is the main characteristic of cramming. Take 
a geography containing, as some geographies do, three 
times more than it ought; why may not there be quite 
as much cramming as with three different studies, pre- 
senting no more in quantity to be learned? Indeed, 
we venture to say, that no worse instances of cram- 
ming can be found than in those public schools where 
a very few.studies are pursued. Quantity, in many of 
them, is substituted for variety. 

So much, however, has of late been said against 
cramming, that there is a growing tendency to substi- 
tute the starvation process for cramming. In some 
schools, the pupils are now kept on such a restricted 
regulation diet, that an enormous excess of time is 
allowed for digesting and assimilating each spoonful of 
gruel. No one is permitted to forage freely. In other 
words, the pupils do not accomplish in a year what 
they should accomplish in three months. From such 
schools boys and girls are constantly going out before 
they have learned all the simple processes of arithme- 
tic; and oftentimes before they have learned to write 
well the capital letters of the alphabet. Those who 
continue in the schools are apt to become intellectual 
dawdlers ; they certainly acquire no ravenous tooth for 
learning. Each year the teachers of these schools 
grow stronger in the faith that children can’t learn any- 
thing, and so make the school gruel weaker and weaker. 


Starving, no less than cramming, is to be avoided ; 
the appetite for learning is increased by ample gratifi- 
cation, not by a lean diet. It may here be observed, 
that those who urge a return to the old curriculum, 
seem to forget what things besides reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, geography, and grammar, were 
taught in the public schools twenty-five years ago. In 
a large part of the public schools then attended by the 
older scholars, as well in the country as in the city, 
algebra, natural philosophy, physiology, chemistry, his- 
tory, and some book on government were studied. It is 


safe to say, we believe, that some knowledge of the 
studies enumerated was acquired by a larger propor- 
tion of those who attended the public schools twenty- 
five years ago, than acquire such knowledge to-day. 
The new studies which have been added of late to the 


common school curriculum, and systematically taught, are 
music and drawing. But music was quite generally 
taught in winter evening schools twenty-five years ago— 
schools which have now nearly all disappeared. The 
music now taught in the public schools does not yet more 
than make amends for what has been lost. And so 
drawing, one of the most essential studies, is really the 
only new study in which a considerable portion of 
school youth now receive systematic instruction. With 
a lengthened school year, with improved methods in 
teaching, with judicious prugjng of old studies, there 
need be no trouble about finding room for drawing, and 
for several other things that ought to be put into the 
public schools. 

There is another thing of great importance that is 
overlooked by those who have so much to say against 
cramming, and who hold that the mental discipline im- 
parted by the public schools would be better were there 
fewer studies in them. Itis the effect upon the mind, 
produced- alone by variety of knowledge, and breadth 
of culture. To illustrate: If a pupil is drilled in arith- 
metic eight years, through the primary and grammar 
grades, he will know less of arithmetic, and be much 
worse in the matter of discipline than if the time had 
been judiciously divided among arithmetic, algebra, and 


geometry. Different studies exert a mutually beneficial] 


influence upon one another. So we find that, as a rule, 
the best scholars in the prescribed studies of any 
school, are those who know something outside of the 
curriculum. The pupil should, of course, take but a 
few studies at one time; his mind should not be dis- 
tracted by a great daily variety, and need not be, 
though so large number of things be studied in the 
course of a dozen years. No more time should be given 
to any study than is clearly justified. Suitable vari- 
ety and alternation in studies promote, instead of en- 
dangers health — directly, the health of the mind, and 
indirectly, that of the body. 


> 


Summer Schools for Teachers. 


Several summer schools for the study of science and 
art have been projected for teachers and others for the 
coming summer. The first to make its announcement 
was Bowdoin College. This school, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Carmichael, opens for both sexes July 
17th, and holds for six weeks. The specialties will be 
botany, chemistry, and mineralogy. Full information 
is furnished by Professor Carmichael, by addressing 
him at Brunswick. Harvard University announces six 
courses of study for its summer school : 


1. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis, by Mr. C. F. 
Mabery. Fee $25, besides a small charge for breakage, wear of 
apparatus, and chemicals. 

2. Quantitative Chemical Analysis, by Mr. H. B. Hodges. Fee 
$25, besides a small charge for breakage, wear of apparatus, and 
chemicals. 

3. Determinative Mineralogy and Crystallography, by Mr. M. 
E. Wadsworth. Fee $25, besides a small charge for breakage, 
wear of apparatus, and chemicals. 

4. Phenogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. George L. Goodale. 
Fee, $25. 

5. Cryptogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. W.G. Farlow. Fee $25. 

6. Geology, by Prof. N.S. Shaler. Fee $50 (including the use 
of tents and camp equipage). 


Each of these courses is for six weeks. The first 
will be held in the general laboratory of the College ; 
the second in the quantitative laboratory ; the third in 
the mineralogical laboratory ; the fourth in the botan- 
ical laboratory ; the fifth at some place on the sea- 
shore, and the sixth at a camp near Cumberland Gap, 
Kentucky. Prof. D. S. Jordan, an instructor at Pen- 
ikese in 1874, and Prof. H. E. Copeland, teacher oi 
natural science in the schools of Indianapolis, Ind., 
have projected a six weeks “School of Science and 
Physical Culture” from “Mammoth Cave to Lookout 
Mountain.” The specialties of study will be zoology 
and botany. Cornell University has aslo planned for a 
summer school of zodlogy. This will be under the 


‘direction of Professors Barnard, Comstock, Coues, and 


Wilder. The session will begin July 7th, and close 
August 17th, The fee for instruction will be $30. A 
Normal Institute of Drawing and Painting will be or- 


ganized during the summerjat the College of the Fine 
Arts of Syracuse University, the session extending 
from July 11th to August 4th. A notable feature of 
this school will be the following lectures : 


1. Five lectures upon the Science of Esthetics and the Princi- 
ples of Art Criticism, by Prof. G. F. Comfort, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts. 

2. Five lectures upon the History of the Fine Arts, by Prof. G. 
F. Comtort. 

3. Two lectures upon Pedagogiaal Methods in Teaching Draw- 
ing and Painting, by Prof. G. F. Comfort. 

4. A lecture upon Pedagogical Method in Industrial Draw- 
ing, and the True Scope of Industrial Art, by Prof. G. F, Comfort. 

5. Four lectures upon Artistic Anatomy, by Prof. E. E. Van De 
Walker, M.D., of the College of Fine Arts. 

6. Four lectures upon the Application of Drawing to the teach- 
ing of Botany, Zoology, and Geology, by Prof. Alexander Win- 
chell, LL.D., of the Syracuse University. 

7. Four lectures upon the Application of Drawing to the teach- 
ing of Chemistry and Physics (with accompanying experiments), 
by Principal J. W. Armstrong, D.D., of the State Normal School 
at Fredonia, N. Y. 

8. A lecture, with Stereopticon Illustrations upon the Laws of 
Linear Perspective, by Principal J. W. Armstrong. 

g. A lecture upon the Common Bond of the Fine Arts, by Chan- 
cellor E, O. Haven, LL.D., of the Syracuse University. 

10. A lecture upon the Cathedral Builders of the Middle Ages, 
by President Andrew D. White, LL.D., of the Cornell University. 

11. Two lectures upon Artistic Studies in Tree Forms, by Prin- 
cipal J. H. Hoose, Ph.D., of the State Normal School, Cortland, 
New York. ~ 

12. Two lectures upon the Relation of Art to Religion, by Prof. 
C. W. Bennett, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

I z; A lecture upon Points of Contact between Science and Art, 
by Prof. G. F. Comfort. 

14. Three lectures upon the Chemistry of Colors, by Prof. J. J. 
Brown, A.M., of Syracuse University. . 

15. A lecture upon Teaching as a{Fine Art, by Prof. J. W. 
Mears, D.D., of Hamilton College, Clinton N. Y. 

16. A lecture upon the Cultivation of Taste at the Home and 
in the School, by Principal H. B. Buckham, A.M., of the State 
Normal School at Buffalo, N. Y. * 

17. Four lectures upon Early American Art, by Willis De Haas, 
M.D., of New York city. 

18. A lecture upon Art in India, by Hon. N. F. Graves, ex- 
Mayor of Syracuse. 

19. A lecture upon Chinese and Japanese Art and Customs, by 
Prof. W. V. Ranger, of the College of Fine Arts. 

20. A lecture upon the Present Condition of Architecture in 
America, by Prof. Archimedes Russell, of the College of Fine Arts. 

21° A lecture upon the Present Condition of Painting and Sculp- 
ture in America, by Prof. G. F. Comfort. 


These schools present great attractions to the teacher 
who has a taste for any of the special studies. The m- 
structors are the very best of our best colleges. Many 
will find this work but recreation. Others, however, 
would be unwise to join any of these schools, and tax 
an already overworked brain during the hot days of 
summer. 


CENTENNIAL DEPARTMENT. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The State of Pennsylvania will make a worthy educational ex- 
hibit at Philadelphia, under the able management of Hon. J. P. 
Wickersham, State Superintendent of Schools. The State has 
appropriated $15,000 for the erection of a separate building in 
which to display the educational material, and the system of 
schools will have a comprehensive showing. We present scheme 
of classification which has been adopted for the educational ma- 
terial on exhibition in the Pennsylvania Educational Hall. A 
fair proportion of space has been assigned for each class. 


Class I. Representative Exhibits: 1. The Kindergarten; 2. 
The Primary School; 3. The Grammar School; 4. The High 
School. 

Class II. Organized systems of schools. 

Class III. General exhibit of counties. 

Class [V. Academies and seminaries. 

Class V. Universities and Colleges: 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Class VI. Plans of school buildings: Plans of heating, light- 
ing, and ventilating school houses; Original designs. , 
Class VII. The State Department ot Public lustruction. 

Class VIII. School books. 

Class IX, School furniture and merchandise: 
ratus; Philosophical Apparatus. 

Class X. School ornamentation. 

Class XI. Normal schools. 

Class XII. Orphan schools. 

Class XIII. Schools of design. 

Class XLV. Commercial schools. 

Class XV. Sunday schools. 

Class XVI. Charitable institutions: 1. Institution for the 
Blind; 2. Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; 3. School for the 
Feeble Minded. 

1. Class I is intended to represent the kind of schools included 
in it in buildings, furniture, text-books, fittings, methods, and, work. 
2. Class Il embraces the exhibits of cities and large towns, 
when presented in a complete, compact and organized form. 

3. Wherever the display of contributed articles is left to the 
judgment and taste of the management, there will be no charge 
for fitting up; but in all cases in which an \nstitution, a house, or 
an individual obtains the special allotment of space for the pur- 
pose of making a distinctive display, the exhibitor must arrange 
his own material and be at the expense of providing shelving, 
cases, counters, ornaments, etc. 


Polytechnic College, 


School appa- 


4. No display can be made outside of its own class. 


| 
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THE MONITORIAL SYSTEM. 


From time immemorial, I may almost say, the diggers and delv- 
ers in school have been subjected to the tender mercies of mon- 
itors. Llook in the dictionary and find the word monitor defined 
as “One who warns; a subordinate instructor ;” and the thought 
crosses my mind that it is barely possible the word is a misnomer 
for the science which the system has become! Yes, it is abselutely 
a science, as a critical consideration will convince you. 

The “monitor” stands upon the platform, we will say, thus, for 
the time being, wearing a sort of halo as a distinguishing feature 
over and beyond his less fortunate compeers. If he is one of the 
true sort, as monitors go, there will be little which escapes his vig- 
ilant eye. He will know if peor little Johnnie turns his head an 
inch too far to either side; if Mary smiles at her neighbor; if 
Daniel drops his pencil; if Sara looks over Nellie’s slate; and 
worse than all, if that incorrigible Peter has a surreptitious mar- 
ble! His gaze will ferret out who, of all the fifty, is poring over 
the wrong book or who isn’t studying at all ; whose feet are a little 
awry; who forgets the edict of perpetual silence and dares to 
break it; who shows one forbidden boot in the aisle; and who 
shakes his head as if a threat were in it. His memory must be 
good to bear all these things in mind, so that, at the proper time 
he can swoop down on his victims like the hawk in the air above 
the unprotected and defenceless brood. 

Let us suppose for a moment, that this is all as it should be, 
and that the teacher really needs such services while her attention 
is engaged elsewhere. Well is it for the little flock if he expa- 
tiates on/y upon those things ; but children are human—they have 
drifted away from their first estate, and are not now the angels 
they were in the beginning, e’er they learned some of the ways of 
life; and here is an admirable opportunity for the little com- 
mandant to exercise some of the less noble passions. There sits 
Jimmy who hit him this morning at play, it might have been an 
accident, but no matter, our “monitor” reflects that he has the 
case now in his own hands, and Master Jimmy may well tremble— 
it will be a notable charge which will be laid upon him. It may 
be that the whole catalogue of school offences is run over in the 
little tyrant’s mind before he can select one which is all-sufficient, 
but once thus arranged, there is no appeal; no court with judge 
and jury to try the culprit, and punishment is administered forth- 
with. Toa sensitive child there is no punishment greater than a 
public charge of wrong, and notwithstanding the teacher may in- 
vestigate the affair, the child has yet suffered the opprobrium, and 
there will be some among his companions who will not see the wil- 
ful abuse. There is Nora, as still and quiet as a mouse, but at re- 
cess she refused a bite of her apple or one of her cakes to the 
“monitor” who happens to be in authority just after. If Nora 
had an “axe to grind,” she had far better have gone without her 
luncheon herself for the sake of currying favor with the temporary 
subordinate ; but Nora is, at present, unacquainted with the ways 
of the world in high places, and has no knowledge in the line of 
buying favors. Should she change her residence by and by she 
may learn, but just now she is an innocent child. Will all this 
avail her before the vindictive spirit which has marked her for a 
barbed arrow? Not at all, and she will come under the shadow. 
Poor Morris fares no better; he is a poverty-stricken child, and 
is growing up reckless and unloved. What a sad life he will 
have of it! The things he does are trying enough, but the boy 
has few friends, and all kinds of mischief are laid at his door. A 
few charges more or less make little difference, and what a nice 
chance the “ monitor” has for his varied abilities ! 

But it is all wrong. I do not believe in placing one child in au- 
thority over others, to detect flaws in conduct or inaccuracies in 
behavior, and there are several arguments in its disfavor. First, 
it is too much of a strain upon his honesty, and too great a tempt- 
ation to add tothe truth and indulge in a propensity to take the 
strings of punishment into his own empowered hands. 

Then, again, it fosters a spirit of fault-finding which we should 
all do better to unlearn in ourselves. I do not think in the whole 
list of defects of character, there is any one which stands out 
more disagreeably than the spirit of ¢a/e-bearing. We all know it 
and all feel it—why, then, by this system of “ monitors,” make tell- 
tales by the wholesale! A child somehow learns unconsciously 
to think, that if some other one does a wrong action it must be 
told of to his discredit, while he himself rides triumphant upon 
the top of the wave in high favor, because Ae didn’t do likewise. 
Of course there are many noble exceptions in homes where true 
education is the fortunate lot of the children, but of the great ma- 
jority, the spirit of self-commendation prevails, and, just as truly, 

the condemnation of others. 
; One feels called upon to check this tendency as a serious flaw 
in character, and would be doing very wrong to neglect it asa 
duty. ; But just see how all home efforts and instruction in this 
direction are set at naught, and the loving labor of months, and 


it may be of years, made of no avail by this thoughtless system of 
“ monitors ” while at school. 

I well remember, when a child, if any of us were punished at 
school, we were under imperative orders to tell of it on reaching 
home, then and there to receive another chastisement for derelic- 
tion from school duty; but wo to that one of our number who 
should take it upon himself to convey the information concerning 
any other. This was right, and tale-bearing came to be to us the 
hateful thing it is. 

But the teacher will say, “I don’t have anything to do with 
teaching this habit: they are very well learned and trained when 
they come to me.” No doubt of that, but the time has now come 
to wnlearn it. How the little “- love to tell ofeach other! I 
have never found a better remedy for this evil than to punish both 
the doer and the ¢e//er in precisely the same way; they thus soon 
learn that it “ will not pay.” 

At the risk of breaking down my own argument, I cannot re- 
frain from telling a little anecdote which came under my direct 
supervision. With one class I had formerly, swearing was very 
common and a distressing evil, so I set myself diligently to root it 
out. I told the children that I didn’t think they would swear at 
me, but it was just as wrong to.swear at each other; and that I 
should insist upon knowing it every time any one of them used an 
oath, no matter to whom it was spoken. I said: 

“You know you are not allowed to tell tales of each other 
at all, but it is so wicked to swear that any one must tell me if he 
hears any other boy use such bad words.” 

“Won't it be swearing to tell you the words?” queried one 
shrewd little fellow—I think he must make a pretty successful- 
lawyer sometime. 

* “No,” said I, “if you only repeat the word close in my ear in a 
whisper, so low nobody else will hear it, it won’t beswearing.” [Ah! 
you see, if one is tempted to use oaths, they lose their significance 
if they are to be uttered in a whisper in the ear! ] 

It wasn’t many days before a small specimen made his appear- 
ance at my side, with a sinister charge against a companion. 
“Joseph French has been swearing !” said he. 

“O, 1am so sorry! What did he say?” I inquired, sadly. 
Hesitatingly, he put his little lips to my ear and breathed out, 
“He said Golly !” 

I was rather glad for this time that I had made one exception to 
my well-nigh universal rule ! 

If you must have monitors, then require them to look up the 
dest scholars: those who sit the straightest; are the stillest; study 
with the most quiet, or are otherwise notably good. You will find 
that the little ones will strive much harder for an honorable men- 
tion, than they will try #o¢ to be held up for disgrace. Or let each 
wee one be a monitor over himself only; they will like this and 
so will you, for then they will spare no pains to do the best work, 
and you will be much better satisfied than if you should set one 
out of their number to herald to you the names of only those who 
are ill-behaved. 

Let us hope sometime to see the day when monitors, as shey go, 
shall be among the things that were. It might be a grand reform 
to be inaugurated this centennial year, and the future men and 
women of the Republic can then compare notes triumphantly with 
their sires and grandsires, on the preéminently more happy regu- 
lations in school discipline. M,. P.-C. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSON. 


Having been requested many times to give an example of the 
manner of conducting the morning lesson, referred to in a previous 
article, and which is to be abgut all that the large proportion of 
the pupils will know of Scripture till they are men and women, I 
will illustrate by giving one familiar talk. 

They have been gradually, day by day, brought to the general 
knowledge of the simple facts of the New Testament, and of 
some of the many miracles recorded, till now it is in order to 
pour into their waiting ears the beautiful story of the scene at the 
Pool of Bethesda. To a listening congregation in church, the 
reading of it from Holy Writ is sufficient to convey its whole 
meaning; but our little ones find it only dry food, and are impa- 
tient* of the big words and peculiar Scripture text, so we will 
bring it down to their comprehension. In order to do this, the 
imagination must come in to paint the word-picture which you are 
anxious they should see. 

“Children, what beautiful city have we been talking of ?” 

“ Jerusalem,” they answer. 

“ What did we call the great church there ?” 

“The Temple.” 

“ Well, now I have something to tell you which happened there, 
one morning, when Jesus went up to the great white Temple. You 
know that this church was very different from our churches, for it 
was not only a great deal larger, but it was open all the time, and 
people used to go up toit every day. There wasa very large yard 
all about it, which those who lived in Jerusalem called the court, 
where were very beautiful trees and flowers, and a nice pond. 
Do you suppose, if you should take the Bible and read for your- 
selves, you would find anything about a pond? No, you would 


like those you see on the Common, or Public Garden, for there 
were marble steps leading down into it — four, or five, perhaps. 


Atacertain time in the year—it might be June—the water of this 


read fool, and that means a pond. Now, this pond, or pool, wasn’t | Y 


pool was troubled; that’s the word used in the Bible, but you will 
understand it better if I tell you that it looked as if the wind blew 
over it hard and made it shake. There wasn’t any wind blowing, and 
nothing that people could see to make it rough: so they used to 
say that an angel went down into the water and stirred it.” 

At this allusion to the beautiful legend the little eyes grow big 
with wonder, and they seem to feel that a crisis is approaching. 
“ Do you think it was an angel?” I query. Various subdued an- 
swers of “ Yes,” and “ No.” 

I resume: “ No, I don’t think it was an angel; but God is very 
good, and for some reason of His own He let it be so, perhaps 
that the people might think more of Him; for I am going to tell 
you some of the kind things they used to do when it was near the 
time for the water to be troubled.” 

By this time the Bible expression is fixed in their minds, and 
they will never hear the account read without its bringing to them 
clearly the pure idea of the angel. 

“ Suppose you were to go over to the pretty pond on the Com- 
mon, and see a great many sick people lying on beds all round the 
edge of it. Wouldn’t it look strange to you? Well, now try to 
think of this beautiful pool in the great court of the Temple, and 
numbers of poor sick people laid up as near to the steps as their 
friends could bring them. There were a great many of them that 
day, and they had all kinds of diseases. You are trying to 
think what they were all there for; and it will seem a great deal 
stranger to you when I tell you they had the idea that if they could 
only put a sick person into the water while the angel was stirring 
it, he would be made well, no matter what his disease was. So all 
that were sick used to have their friends carry them there to wait. 
But it will make you sad to know that only one of all those sick 
ones could be healed, for it was only the frst one who could be 
got down the steps into the water, and all the rest had to be car- 
ried home again; and, you see, each one hoped he would be the 
one, and so waited. But what I want to tell you most about, to-day, 
is of a sick man who had been brought there every year of his 
life, and he was now thirty years old!” The interested audience 
here put their teeth on their under-lips and look very 2ommiser- 
atingly at each other. It is not difficult to translate this silent 
language, for their hearts are in their eyes. ‘“‘ Yes, for thirty 


‘| years he has been at the beautiful pool, and each time some one 


else has been the fortunate one! Didn’t the angel care anything 
for him, do you think ?” 

“Tt wasn’t an angel: it was God!” I hear. 

“ Well, didn’t God care for him?” But they are yet hardly 
up to an intelligent expression of views on the subject, and I 
proceed : 

“ I can imagine the beautiful things all around, the birds sing- 
ing so sweetly, as if they wanted those poor sick people to hear 
something nice this lovely morning ; the bright flowers blooming 
and sending out their fragrance to greet them; the green leaves 
rustling in the warm, fresh air, and all those suffering ones wait- 
ing, waiting! The water had not yet been troubled, when, slowly 
walking toward them, came another crowd of people. These were 
not sick, but there was one among them whom they always fol- 
lowed, and he was coming to the Temple. Do you know who 
it was ?” 

“ Jesus,” unanimously. 

“Yes, but he didn’t go into the Temple; he came to the suffer- 
ing ones scattered round in their beds on the ground, and stopped 
by the side of the very man I have been telling you of. Can you 
not think that the dear Lord felt very sorry for him? Soon he 
spoke to him, and asked him all about himself. Did Jesus have to 
ask him because he didn’t know and wanted to find out, do you 
think ?” 

“No: he knows everything.” 

“Yes, but he likes to have people tell him what they wish, 
just as your mothers like to have you, though they know it all the 
time. This poor man was very weak; he couldn’t put his arm up, 
and he could only whisper; but his friends could tell Jesus, and 
they did, that every year they brought him, and every year they 
had to carry him back again, disappointed. It was asad story, and 
Jesus was very, very sorry for the poor man who had tried so hard 
to be cured, and was so patient all the time. I think it must have 
been because he was so patient and resigned, that made them love 
him so. But when Jesus asked him if he wanted to be made well, 
don’t you think his eyes grew just a little brighter at the thought? 
Ido. It was’nt an idle question, for Jesus meant to heal him be- 
fore all these people, who were looking on and wondering. So he 


spoke to him louder, that they all might hear, and said, ‘Arise /’ 
and while they looked, they saw before their eyes that man get up 
from his bed and stand upon his feet! I think the man was as 
much astonished as they were at the strength which had come to 
him! Jesus didn’t stop there, for he told him ‘ to take up his bed 
and waik !’ and then they saw the poor hands, which had never 
done any work, take up the bed from the ground and walk with it!” 

The interest has grown with each new feature of the wonderful 
story, and here, at its climax, there is no fault to find with an un- 
appreciative audience! I finish by relating how Jesus then went 
from one to another of the many assembled there, healing them all. 

“ Now, children, all these things were done one day at the court 
of the Temple. The Bible doesn’t tell us the name of the man, but 
can you not remember the story without? I haven’t given you 
the name of the pool, for I was afraid it was too long a word for 
ou; but who wants to try to remember?” All hands here delight- 
edly testify, so I say: “ Well, when you go home, you try to tell 
your mothers all about it, and that it all happened at the beautiful 
“ Pool of Bethesda!” I shali want to know, to-morrow, who has 


been able to remember it.” M. P. C. 
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SONG ABOUT MUSIC. 


Music in the valley, 
Music on the hill, 
Music in the woodland, 
Music in the rill. 


Music on the mountain, 
Music in the air, 

Music in the fountain, 
Music everywhere. 


Music in the garden, 
Music in the bower, 

Music in the tree-top, 
Music in the shower. 


Music by the fireside, 
Music in the hall, 
Music in the true heart, 
Music for us all. 


Music in our sorrow, 
Music in our care, 
Music in our gladness, 
Music everywhere. 


This is a favorite song in my kindergarten, and with its low, sim- 
ple melody always seems to touch the children’s hearts into a sub- 
dued mood. We sometimes analyze it into the peculiar music of 
each situation; and this they enjoy very much, and will carry out 
the associations into the garden when the season arrives. It now 
takes them there in imagination, and also into the field, and makes 
them live over again the pleasure they have felt in out-of-door life. 
They discriminate well the music of the wind on hill and moun- 
tain, from that in the garden and the running stream over the 
stones in the valley. We debated, one day, whether we should 
sing “music in the bower,” or “ music in the flower.” Some of 
the children liked one best, some the other; so we concluded to 
sing one sometimes, and sometimes the other. In the flower, it 
could only be the hum of insects seeking honey; in the bower, it 
might be birds, or the breeze moving the leaves. 

I am convinced, by my experience in the kindergarten, that this 
method of teaching children songs, by the ear, develops far more 
musical power and taste than the one I used to pursue with little 
children, in former years of school-keeping, of singing exercises 
upon the gamut; occasionally we have those exercises in the kin- 
dergarten, but I never produced with them such musical effects 
as I do now. 

I have a sufficient variety of songs to prevent any from being 
tedious, and am careful to have, not only beautiful and suggestive 
words, but the most natural music—melodies of genius—and not 
the complications of song-book makers. 

My children were so charmed with 

* Merrily every bosom boundeth,’’ 

the first time I sang to them a verse of it, that they exclaimed, 
from all sides, “ Oh, do sing it again! Sing it again,” they re- 
peated; “sing it a hundred times; sing it a thousand times!” 
(A great impression had been made on them, by having assisted 
in the building of a cube upon the square of ten, so that “a hun- 
dren times,” and “a thousand times,” was not an unmeaning 
ejaculation.) Inspired by their pleasure in the melody, I went on 
spinning the song out into many verses, and soon they joined in, so 
that nearly all the singing-time, that day, was taken up in learning 
the words. 

In former years of school-keeping, I had but one pupil who could 
not raise some of the notes of the octave. There are all degrees of 
a good ear for music, but #o ear for it is certainly anexception. I 
used, then, to sing to my little scholars, but had not the wit to teach 
them to sing with me! I wonder at it all the more now, because 
my own singing was wholly learned by ear ; and I scarcely ever 
missed catching a tune that pleased me. I found it more difficult 
then than now to teach poetry, orally, to children, from not culti- 
vating their musical ear. I think music should never be degraded 
into the service of anything prosaic. I would never sing multi- 
plication or addition tables ; and I have a prejudice against comic 
songs, unless they are in a high region of art, and in some way al- 
lied to beauty. I despise most of Mother Goose, which I will not 
have on my premises. I often cut out the pictures for the chil- 
dren, if they are harmless; but many of ‘em are demoralizing. 

There is no form like the lyrical to make an impression upon 
the imagination; and to fill the imagination with beautiful images 
is the highest mode of culture for the very young. Make sure 
of the imagination, and you secure the character. “ Little Boy- 
blue,” and “ Little Bo-peep ” are very pretty, and even “Jack and 
Gill” I do not object to, when there are pretty pictures accompa- 
nying them. But when the fun consists in tripping up feeble old 
men, and playing disagreeable tricks upon old women, I depre- 
Cate it, 

When I cannot find tunes for the poetry I like, I substitute rec- 
itation. That gives the rhythm, which is one secret of the charm 
of music, and gives great pleasure by itself. I have one little 


child of four years old, who parodies songs and poems, not al- 
ways in rhymes, but always in perfect rhythm, evenif there has to 
be anonsense-word or two to make it out. It does him more good 
to sing him a couplet, when he transgresses, than to inculcate a 
precept in prose. I had one boy who always sang, but rarely in 
tune. His voice was very shrill, and when he gave free vent to 
it, it spoiled the music. Another, who sang well, was so distressed 
by his discords that, one day, I heard him mutter, “ You sing so, 
you ought to be killed.” I objected to this utterance. “ Well, he 
ought to have the scarlet fever,” was the reply. The object of the 
remarks did not happen to hear them, and I would not let them be 
repeated when he asked what was said. I simply told him that 
he had better not sing so loud, as he sometimes made a mistake. 
This boy could undoubtedly be drilled, but there is not time for 
drill in the kindergarten. It is a case to which to apply the say- 
ing, “ Life is short; art is long.” The elements of good time can 
be taught in the kindergarten, but to produce good tune is a mat- 
ter of special training, that would interfere with what we want in 
the kindergarten; viz.,the moral effect of music; and, for this, 
let us always have it married to beautiful words and sentiments, 
and be kept sacred to them; for music is the very holy of holies, 
in an artistic point of view. All the arts were called music by the 
Greeks, for the combinations of tones have their analogies in 
those of color and form The free drawings of my untuneful boy, 
though various in design, were never beautiful; and in three or 
four years have not improved in beauty. He is full of ideas, but 
they are not harmonized in any direction. He is decidedly not a 
Greek. M. M. 


REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 
{From Erziehung der Gegenwart. ] 


BY BARONESS MARENHOLTZ-BULOW. 


(Continued.) 

“ Your Middendorff is a glorious man,” said the Dutchess Ida, 
after she had heard him speak on kindergarten the first time ; “ he 
speaks so deeply from the heart, one has to agree with him.” 

We were indebted to this warm impression for the lottery, got 
up to found the kindergarten in Liebenstein. This was so richly 
gifted with presents and sympathy that it soon gave actual life to 
the undertaking, and the largest gifts were from the Duchess of 
Meiningen, her sister Caroline of Hesse, and the Duchess Ida. 

When Froebel and Middendorff saw the table covered with the 
gifts, many of which were beautiful works of art, they were deeply 
touched, and Middendorff said, with great feeling, “ These works 


of love should encourage us to hold firmly by the faith that our 
work will not be left to starve, though we may often pray in vain. 


Even the very small encouragement which my memorial on the 
kindergarten received from the national assembly, at Frankfort, did 
not discourage me.* The time will come when they will know 
that the education of the people from the earliest period of child- 
hood, is the first necessary condition of bringing about the political 
and moral freedom of nations.” 

“ Yes, the time will come,” I replied, ‘“‘ when the immediate con- 
nection between the political reforms that are striven for and these 
demands of education, will be recognized and appreciated ; but we 
can scarcely live to see it, since politics have so much absorbed 
the best minds that the planting of true nurseries of childhood is 
overlooked.” 

“Then we must plant so many of these nurseries all over Ger- 
many, that they cannot be overlooked,” said Middendorff. 

“I will give you my hand to work for that,” I said; “ and who- 
ever understands the present time knows that work is not mere 
talking, or even thinking, but includes acting. Let us go and 
see a house which I think will do for our kindergarten.” 

Weimar has to thank Middendorff for the first interest taken by 
the court in the kindergarten. Through my influence he received 
an invitation to come up from Keilhau for a few days, in 1849, and 
give two lectures. One of these awakened the interest of a large 
number of hearers, and laid the foundation for the support of a kin- 
dergarten opened in Weimar the following year. The other lec- 
ture was held at the Grand Duke’s for the select court circle, and 
helped me afterward to the support of their Highnesses for the 
furthering of Froebel’s cause, and especially for the introduction 
of his “ occupations ” into the reform schools under the protection 
of the Grand Duchess of Russia. 

When Middendorff stood in the private court circle for the first 
time, so simple, so unaffected, and yet so-firm, with half-closed 
eyes, uttering those words which well up from the heart, and to 
which a court is so little accustomed, the Grand Duke, who 


himself was so easily moved to all that was great and good, ex- 
claimed: “ What an excellent, heartful, and heart-touching crea- 
ture !” 

“ Did I do it properly ?” asked Middendorff of me, when he had 
ended. With my whole sou! I could say yes. ; : 

In the following summer (1850) we met again at Liebenstein, to 
know each other still better. ‘he course of these reminiscences 
will often lead us back to Middendorff, and some beautifnl things 
have been contributed to the chafacterization of him, by W. 
Lange; and still more lately by Hanschmann, in his “ Memoirs of 
Frederich Froebel.” Diesterweg also, in his Rhein Blattern, pub- 
lished some fragments upon Middendorff; one of which I myself 


ibuted at the request of Diesterweg. 
(To be continued.) 


i had read the r before the national assembly of 1848 ; and 
Dr. w. edited it under the title Wilhelm Midden- 
dorff' upon the Kindergarten” ; it was published in Hamburg, by Hoffman & 
Co., in 1861. 


A KINDERGARTEN IN ENGLAND. 


By way of showing the rapid progress making in England we 
publish the prospectus of the 


FROEBEL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE 
KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM. 


An examination of students of the kindergarten system will be 
held in London at the end of June, 1876, conducted by examiners 
appointed by the committee of the Froebel Society. Those stu- 
dents who satisfy the examiners will receive certificates of their 
qualification to become kindergarten teachers. The examination 
fee will be £1. Names of candidates should be sent on or before 
May 1, 1876, to Miss E. A. Manning, Hon. Sec. of the Froebel 
Society, 35 Bloomfield Road, Maida Hill, W. Unless twelve 
names be received by the above date the examination will be post- 
poned, in which case the fee will be returned. The fee will also 
be returned if, through unavoidable circumstances, the candidate 
cannot present herself for examination. 

SuBJEcTs OF EXAMINATIONS.—Candidates will be required to 
pass a preliminary examination in the following subjects: Arith- 
metic (to end of decimals); English Grammar; English History ; 
an exercise in Composition. Candidates holding certificates from 
any recognized examining body will be exempted from this part of 
the examination. 

I. Theory of Education,—Its aims and methods. 1. Physical, 

including the training of the senses. 2. Jtellectual : Cultivation 
of the reason, judgment, imagination, etc. 3. Moral and Religious. 
—Application of educational principles to the various stages of 
childhood. 
Il. Theory of Froebel’s Kindergarten System.—Life of Froebel 
and principles of his system. Comparison between Froebel and 
Pestalozzi. The place occupied by the kindergarten between the 
family and the school. The kindergarten teacher and her voca- 
tion. The occupations of Froebel in regard to their educational 
value, their order and their connection. 

Ill. Practical Knowledge of the Occupations.—Candidates will 
be required to show specimens of work that they have done in all 
the occupations, and to execute work in two or more occupations 
in presence of the examiner. 

IV. Elements of Geometry.—Definitions of dines, surfaces, angles, 
circles, solids, etc. Application of geometry to the occupations, 
especially to building, paper-folding, and Froebel’s drawing. 

V. Plays and Games.—Importance of play. Educational value 
of the kindergarten games. ‘Their nature and classification. Ex- 
ecution of the games. Rules for the teacher. Simple gymnastic 
exercises. 

VI, Music.—Elements of harmony. Singing from sight and 
from memory. Chevéd’s method recommended. Accompaniment on 
the piano (of/ionat). 

VII. Art of Relating Stories. — Educational use of stories. 
Practice in the art. Description of well-known animals and their 
habits. 

ScIENCE.—1. Physics.—Effects of temperature and pressure on 
solids, liquids, and gases. Mechanical powers and their common 
application. 

2. Botany.—Structure of plants, and functions of parts and or- 
gans. General natural divisions. Chief characteristics of twelve 
leading{families ; viz., Ranunculaceae, Leguminosae, Rosacea, Umbel- 
lifere, Composite, Papaveracee, Cruciferae, Scrophulariacee, Lab- 
tata, Caryophyllacea, Ferns, Fungi. 

3. Zodlogy.—General characteristics of structure and functions 
in the animal sub-kingdom. Special modifications in vertebrata. 

4- Physiology.—General structure and functions of the organs 
of the human body. 

5. 4/ygiene—Laws of health and school hygiene. 

4. B.—It must not be inferred that sciences, reading music, 
etc., are taught to the children in the kindergarten. ‘But the kin- 
dergartner needs to know them. 


— We have received from Chicago an Jnter-Ocean, in which is 
an article on kindergartens, giving an account of another public 
meeting of the Chicago Society of strict kindergartners, which, 
but for its length, we should copy, and will give some extracts from 
it another week. 

These societies of kindergartners, whether for mutual improve- 
ment, like that of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s in New York, and Miss 
Garland’s in Boston, or for instructing the public to discriminate 
the genuine thing, like the Chicago Society, are excellent. 

We would suggest that it might be quite a delightful thing for 
kindergartners to congregate at Worthington, Ohio, on occasion 
of the six-weeks institute there, which opens July to. 


LAUGHING. 


_ When the green woods laugh with the voice of joy, 
And the dimpling streams run laughing by ; 
When the soft air laughs with our merry wit, 
And the green hill laughs with the noise of it ; 
When the painted birds laugh in the shade, 
When our table with cherries and nuts is spread, 
Come live and be happy; and join with me 
To sing the sweet chorus of ha, ha, he! 


- (Repeat ha, ha, he.) —W. Blake. 
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Lewiston.—At a meeting of the school board on Thursday evening, the oth 
inst., the following teachers were promoted and transferred: Miss Bella V. 
Morse promoted to second class intermediate, Bates street; Miss Eldora J. 
Clark to fourth class grammar school; Miss Olive D. Tarr to intermediate No. 
2, grammar-school building ; Miss H. C. Weymouth to first class intermediate, 
Bates street; Miss F. E. Wheeler to first class primary, No. 12 ; Miss Baker to 
first class primary, No. 11; Miss L. M. Roberts to first class primary, Bates 
street; Miss Maggie O’Donnell to second class intermediate, Lincoln street ; 
Lizzie J. Gracelon to first class primary, Lincoln street; L. A. Turner to second 
class primary, Lincoln street; Miss H. M. Bagley transferred to second class 
intermediate, Oak street; Grace Cook to lower Lincoln street; Miss Ida Yeaton 
assigned to third class primary, Lincoln street. 

SxowneGan.— The Jsland School.—The winter term of twelve weeks (Gram- 
mar department, eight weeks) closed March 3. Number of students registered 
166, average attendance 154. One assistant in high, and two in grammar-school 
department. Cost per student to town and State $4.43. Nearly all cases of ab- 
sence have been occasioned by sickness. In some instances, however, too much 
of the “light fantastic toe’’ has been the cause. Seven-tenths of the tardy marks 
belong to three or four families. The readers of the Reforter who wish to know 
who these “ deliberate” people are, will have their curiosity gratified next time, 
unless this habit is corrected. Branches taught are penmanship, reading, Eng- 
lish grammar, rhetoric, Latin grammar and reader, Latin composition, Czsar’s 
Commentaries, Orations of Cicero, Virgil’s Aneid, Greek, arithmetic, algebra, 
elementary and higher geometry, geography, mathematics, and physical history 
of the United States and of England, constitution of the United States, physi- 
ology, natural history, and philosophy, natural and intellectual ....Mrs. Levi 
Weston will please accept the thanks of the high school for the engraving en- 
titled, “‘ The Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation.”” The spring term 
commenced Monday, March 20.—Z x. 

GREENVILLE.—A correspondent writes (March 4) as follows: “The winter 
schools in this village have just closed. They have been under the instruction of 
Mr. G. B. Hiscock and wife of Monson, and have been profitable terms. Mr. 
Hiscock commences a term in Monson Academy next week. Last evening the 
members of the high school, assisted by some others of the young people of our 
village, gave an exhibition, which was well attended, and of which I think none 
present were ashamed. The proceeds of the exhibition (about eighteen dollars) 
go to purchase apparatus for the school room. 

Orono.—The exhibition at the close of the high school came off last Friday 
evening in the Town Hall, before a crowded house, every available seat being 
occupied. The programme was made up of readings, declamations, dialogues, a 
farce entitled ‘‘ Sarah’s Young Man,” and music. At the closea parting ode 
wassung. The scholars were well prepared, and acquitted themselves very finely. 
Music was furnished by the Citizen’s orchestra. No more agreeable exhibition 
has ever been given in Orono. 

Saco.—The school in Nonesuch district closed on Friday of last week. An 
exhibition by the scholars was arranged for the evening and the house was 
crowded, all who desired not being able to gain admittance. The exhibition was 
creditable to the scholars and teacher, Mr. Charles Stevens, and consisted of di- 
alogues, declamations, etc. 

— The free high school at Presque Isle commenced Monday, March 6, with 55 
pupils. Mr. T. Atwood is pricipal, Miss Alice Tarbell, assistant. 

— Mr. William Goldthwaite, who kept the Foxcroft school this winter, has 
been engaged to teach the free high school at Carmel. 

— The spring term of the Berwick Academy commences March 30, under the 
charge of T. Kneeland, principal. 


; NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Of the 609 pupils in Winchester district schools, all but 7: have been absent 
more or less during the past year: the average attendance being 410. Average 
length of schools for the year, 19 weeks; twenty-one districts. Nine of the 
schools had an average attendance of 12, or less; two schools averaged as low as 
6, or less. Twodistricts had but one term of school each, and one weak district 
didn’t try to have any school, but sent scholars to other districts. Such districts 
should double up their strength. Of the 28 different teachers, 5 were beginners 
As a whole, the schools of the town were quite successful. The high school, for 
the whole year, has been under the charge of Julius N. Mallory and Angie R. 
Crowley, faithful and indefatigable teachers, who have achieved commendable 
success. Three terms of school, averaging 11 weeks each; 103 pupils—sa girls, 
$1 boys; average attendance only 5343. The schools have been, as a whole, very 
good. Why is it that the attendance has not been better? If the schools have 
done well with so many absences, they might have done vastly better with the 
attendance what it should have been. 


— In the V. A S. Fournal, recently published by the members of the N. H. 
Conference Seminary, Professor Avery has an interesting article on the “ De- 
nomination and the School.”” Speaking of the need of an endowment he Says: 


““To what source are we to look for the means which are essential t 

the school to fulfill its mission to society and the church? Can we p Rn on 
tuition and income from patronage? A study of the situation must convince us 
that such hope is altogether vain. Through the multiplication of graded and 
high schools it is no longer possible to gather so numerous a patronage as in the 
times when the expense of sustaining a schoo! was scarcely half what it now is 
The numbers in ail the leading academies in the State have greatly fallen off 
within a few years, and it is difficult to see how any one of them can hope to 
gather students enough to pay for the more costly facilities which they now re- 
quire. Tuition rates cannot be raised to any considerable degree to increase our 
revenues, for the majority of our patrons are in moderate circumstances, and to 
raise the charges to students is to turn them away and make the school defeat 
its own objects. The only way of making the seminary answer the demands 
upon it is to provide it with an endowment sufficient to employ an adequate board 
of instructors and retain them in their places, while offering the advantages of 
the scheol to students upon terms which they can easily meet.” 


We heartily concur in the above, for we believe the same holds true respecting 
other institutions of learning. These are now doing a noble work, but how 
much more extensive might this work be if those who have the means would but 
realize the good in their power to do by way of endowments. 

— Oak Park Association, an agricultural society, proposes to offer premiums 
for graded schools, at the next winter term. This is a new feature for an agri- 
cultural fair, and original with this association, at the suggestion, and through 
the liberality, of Prof. J. E. Vose, whese premium we noticed a short time since. 
It is proposed, next year, to offer from $300 to $400 in money premiums. The 
Peterboro Transcript, to which we are indebted for the above information, asks 
the following questions: ‘‘ Will the people, and the friends of education gener- 
ally, encourage and assist the association in carrying out this enterprise? |s it 
not for your interest to do everything in your power to make it a success? Is it 
not better to offer liberal premiums to aid in educating our children, in giving 
them that knowledge which shall enable them to gain an honorable and eomfor- 
table livelihood, and make them wiser and better members of society, than to 
offer large prizes for fast horses?’ 

— The high school at Candia, under the charge of Mr. Edward Vitturn, of the 
sophomore class at Dartmouth, closed Friday, March roth. The exercises were 
Very interesting, and the promptness in recitation showed that both teacher and 


scholars had labored hard during the term. The exercise in reading is spoken of 
as being specially excellent. Prizes were awarded to the two best scholars; the 
first to Miss Abbie S. Page, the second to A. M. Seavy. The school presented 
Mr. Vitturn with a valuable Latin and Greek lexicon. An exchange speaks in 
highest terms of the lyceum which has been in connection with the school. 

— Weare indebted to Prof. S. W. Clarke for the School Report of Ports- 
mouth; to C. S. Averill, Esq., for that of Milford; and C. C. Lord, Esq., for 
that of Hopkinton. They give evidence of much care and labor in their prepar- 
ation. We may refer to these reports again. 

— Most of the school districts in Keene are holding their annual meetings 
early, so as to be able to get the best teachers before they are engaged. Most of 
the districts contemplate repairing more or less extensively, and one of the 
largest is going to build a new house, if possible to get a vote to do so. 

— If the political parties of a certain town not more than fifty miles from the 
capital of this State, had divided the $3,000 or $4,000 they expended in buying 
votes, among the school districts, do you suppose any of the schools for the com- 
ing year would have to be shortened, and the wages of the teachers cut down, as 
was the case the past winter? 

— The recent examinations of the Littleton High School passed off very sat- 
isfactorily, although the attendance was small, many of the scholars being sick. 
Tuesday afternoon occurred the literary exercises. 

— Hon. Charles H. Bell has resigned from the board of trustees of Robinson 
Female Seminary, Exeter, of which he was president. Mr. Bell has stood by 
the institution from its infancy, has seen it through its period of debt, and for ten 
years or more has labored very hard for its prosperity. He has therefore earned 
an honorable retirement. 

— The spring term of the Strafford High School, at Bow Lake village, com- 
menced March 6th, under the instruction of the Rev. J. F. Brown, whose ex- 
perience asa teacher is a sufficient guarantee that the term will be a profitable one. 

— Hon. Moody Currier has given the Manchester city library, “‘ Harpers’ Se- 
lect Library of Valuable Standard Literature,” comprising about 300 volumes, to 
cost nearly $300. 7 
— Milford supports a free library. A worthy example for some other towns. 


VERMONT. 

MANcuesTER.—We clip the following paragraph out of the report of the school 
superintendent: ‘‘ You see thus the character of the schools of the town for the 
past year, most of them being fair, at least, many good. Better pay would have 
secured better teachers, and better teachers would have made better schools. 
Longer schools would have been better in some cases. ‘Twenty weeks of learning. 
and thirty-two weeks of forgetting, is not an arrangement favorable to the ad- 
vancement of pupils. Also, even the present arrangement, unequal as it is in its 
results, bears unequally on the tax-payers. It is the true New England idea that 
taxes are to be uniform throughout the town, and privileges as nearly so as pos- 
sible. This can be gained only by the abolishment of the present district system, 
and the substitution of the town system. I wish to urge upon you the consider- 
ation of the advisability of adopting the town system, which possesses great ad- 
vantages, both to the head of the pupil and the pocket of the parent. Further, 
it seems that some arrangement should be made by which the advantages of Burr 
and Burton Seminary can be put within the reach of all. What I mean is, that 
the authorities of the town, or of the district, ought to make such arrangements 
with the trustees of Burr and Burton Seminary as shall make it freeto every boy 
and girl in Manchester who is qualified to attend. This much of education this 
proud town owes to all its sons and daughters. 

‘In respect to the condition of the school-houses, I have but little to say. 
Most are now in reasonably geod condition. One, as I have already hinted, 
needs prompt and thorough repairs, and in almost every case a little money 
would be well spent in adding to the conveniences. I do not remember to have 
seen a dictionary in any school-house in town, yet you grumble if a word is mis- 
pronounced. Blackboard room is in most cases lacking, and you sometimes for- 
get to furnish any chalk. Of maps, in most districts there are none. A map of 
the United States, at least, is cheap enough now, so that it might be tried, at any 
rate. If the visitor sits, the teacher must, in many cases, stand, or, in some cases, 
there is nochairatall. You provide shade for your cattle, but youdo not curtain 
out the sun which pelts so pitilessly in at the windows on a summer’s afternoon. 
Little things, to be sure, but all the easier to attend to.” 


BRraTTLeBORO.—The winter term of the high school closed on Friday, March 
17, after a thorough and protracted examination of the different departments. 
The fact that, in their school privileges, the people of this village are highly fa- 
vored, is doubtless well understood and appreciated. The high school, with its 
four divisions, and the grammar school, in three classes—the seniors, juniors, and 
freshmen, embraces a course of study occupying seven years, and includes, be- 
sides the common branches, a partial course in the higher mathematics and the 
classics. The examination of the classes taught by Mr. Bingham showed a marked 
completeness in that which was undertaken, since each scholar was required both 
top the requisite knowledge of the matter in hand, and to express his ideas 
in a clear andintelligible manner. And the same thoroughness pervades the dif- 
ferent branches taughtin the school. At the close of the exercises, the committee 
stated emphatically that at no period of its history has the school been in as pros- 
perous a condition as at the present time. Attention was called to the fact that pen- 
manship and composition, branches which have heretofore been greatly neglected, 
are now taught in a very successful manner. The scholars were requested to vote 
on the question whether they wished to have the singing exercise continued, and 
they responded promptly and heartily in the affirmative. If any of the patrons of 
the school haveany doubts about the value of this branch, they have only to at- 
tend one of the regular singing exercises, and their doubts will be very likely to 
disappear. The schools now takea vacation of four weeks. 


Farts.—The Times says: ‘‘ The winter term of the village schools 
closed March 17th, and it is doubtfulif at any previous time all of the schools of 
this place were ever in so good condition ; it certainly must be rare that they have 
equaled their present standard. We do not propose to writea report on these 
schools ; a much abler pen has done that—the town superintendent—and has done 
it very favorably, as he had goodreason to. From the primary, by Miss Elmen- 
dorf; the intermediate, by Miss Kidder; the grammar, by Miss Vilas; to the 
high school, in which Professor Ward is principal and Miss Leach assistant, run- 
ning through all these departments, there is a graduation and evenness in classes 
that at once strikes the visitor with favor. We believe all the visitors during the 
term just closed were unanimous on this point. The annual examination will 
take place at the end of the spring term, but a few recitations or declamations were 
given in the high school during Friday afternoon, in a highly creditable manner. 
We learn that during the past term the tuition money paid by pupils outside the 
district amounted to $182, thus reducing by so much the expenses of the district 
trict, and the amount could no doubt easily be made more. 


Watersury.—The winter term of the graded school closed last week, with the 
usual examinations, and very pleasant rhetorical exercises. After these, Mr. C. 
G. Mayo, the principal, was presented with a fine edition of Webster’s Una- 
bridged, from his pupils, in a neat littlespeech by Frank E. Spicer. Mr. Mayo 
leaves the school in a highly prosperous condition, to finish his college course at 
Dartmouth, while Miss Emily Gleason, and Miss Mary Ann Cresey, teachers of 
the middle and primary grades, will remain. 


— Leland and Gray Seminary, Townshend, opened on Wednesday, the 8th inst., 


with a fair number of pupils, under the supervision of Prof. C. C. Boynton, a 
graduate of Amherst, anda teacher of considerable experience. 

— Morrisville Academy has 140 students: thought to be the largest number 
it ever had. 

— The town of Brighton, at its last town meeting, adopted the town system of 
schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—The students of the Institute of Technology, findiag both lavender 
and purple pre-empted, have decided on a combination of silver-gray and cardi- 
nal-red. If the alumni indorse their selection, a lot of ribbon of various sizes 
will be woven. The red will occupy the centre, one-third of the entire width, 
and the silver-gray will be woven on either side in equal proportions. ‘The com- 
bination produces a very pleasing effect. .... The Womens’ Industrial and the 
Girls’ Sewing School, connected with the North End Mission, are full to over- 
flowing, and not less than five hundred women and children are enjoying the 
privileges of the schools the present season. .... The Boston school committee 
have elected to the board of supervisors, William Nichols, formerly teacher in 
the English high schools at Boston; Benjamin F. Tweed, once superintendent 
of the Charlestown schools; D. B. Hagar, principal of the Salem Normal School ; 
and Ellis Patterson, formerly a Worcester high school teacher. Lucrefia Crocker 
got 12 votes, and Carolina L. Tallant, 4..... Mr. John S. Hayes, who has repre- 
sented the school department of the house of D. Appleton & Co., in New Eng- 
land, for the past few years, will become connected with the main house in New 
York, about the first of next month. He will still be in the educational depart- 
ment, and ready to welcome any teachers who may give him acall. We regret 
to have Mr. Hayes leave Boston, but cannot blame him for accepting a better 
position. .... The Rice school-house, on Dartmouth street, which was damaged 
by fire some time ago, will be ready for occupancy before the middle of June....- 
W. O. Haskell & Son, of Boston, have received the first medal for school furni- 
ture at the great fair at Santiago, Chili. The furniture was of the style made by 
the house for the Chauncy Hall school. 

Tue LATE Francis GARDNER, LL.D.—Memorial Service. — A meeting in 
honor of the late Francis Gardner, LL.D., for so many years head-master of the 
Latin School, was held in Huntington Hall, Institute of Technology, Tuesday 
evening, March 14. The attendance was very large. Among those present were 
Governor Rice, and some members of his staff, ex-Governor Gaston, Charles 
Francis Adams, President Eliot, of Harvard, the Rev. Phillips Brooks, Robert 
Treat Paine, Charles L. Flint, and Judge Dewey. ‘The exercises began at eight 
o'clock. Prayer was then offered by the Rev. J. H. Means, D.D., of the class 
of 1839, after which the quadruple quartette of male singers, under the direction 
of Mr. C. J. Capen, of the class of 1847, sang the “ Integer Vitz.”” This was fol- 
lowed by an ode, by Mr. Robert Grant, of the class of 1869, which highly eulo- 
gized the deceased as a teacher and citizen. Then the choristers sang a poem, 
written for the occasion by Horace E. Scudder, to music written by Mr. Capen. 
It was entitled, ‘‘ Master, Master, Growing Old,”’ and ran as follows: 


‘* Master, Master, growing old,— 
Dost thou cling to me? 
Seek my boyish hand to hold? 
Use my eyes to see?”’ 
‘1 was young as thou art now; 
Let me still be young as thou.”’ 


“Careless youth and learned age— 
Master, dost thou find 
Aught on my unwritten page, 
That may ease thy mind ?” 
** Faith and honor, love and truth, 
These abide with happy youth.”’ 


** Master, hast thou gone from me? 
Hast thou dropped my hand? 
Whither shall I go for thee? 
To what shadowy land?” 
** Where the young are, there am I ; 
Youth lives on, though age may die.’’ 


‘* Closed are now those burning eyes, 
Gone that rugged smile; 
Deep in our hearts the Master lies ; 
Past his grave we file, 
Singing: ‘ Master, hear our song; 
Live in our hearts forever young.’ ”’ 


Dr. William R. Dimmock, of the class of 1851, delivered the address. Men- 
delsohn’s ** Be Thou Faithful unto Death” was finely rendered by Dr. S. W. 
Langmaid, and the benediction was pronounced by the Rev. James Reed, of the 


class of 1851. 


Groton.—The public examination of the winter term at Lawrence Academy, 
on Tuesday, March 14, was largely attended by an interested and intelligent au- 
dience from Groton and the neighboring towns. ‘The floral decorations, the 
beautiful weather in contrast with the storm and mud of the preceding day, the 
stimulus of a temperance convention in session at the same time, at the Town 
Hall, competing for attendance, and the spacious and attractive room in which 
the exercises were held, rendered the occasion one of peculiar satisfaction to the 
numerous visitors. ‘I'wo lines of recitations were continued through the day, in- 
cluding zoology, philosophy, physiology, algebra, geometry, English literature, 
analysis of German, Latin, and Greek. The exercises were concluded with 
Goldsmith’s readings and rhetoricals. 

Braprorp. — On Monday evening, 13th ult., there was a public examination 
in music of the scholars of the grammar and primary schools, under the direction 
of Miss Mary E. Webster. The singing of the general exercises, particularly the 
chromatic scale, the promptness in reading, and readiness in writing music in 
all keys, attested the excellence of the teacher, and fully proved that the time de- 
voted to music has given most satisfactory results. The high school, under the 
charge of Albert L. Bartlett, recently gave an exhibition, consisting of declama- 
tions, select readings, etc. The various exercises reflected great credit upon the 
popular young principal and his pupils.... The musical department of the high 
school is in charge of Mr. Stuart. Dr. William Coggswell, and other members 
of the school committee, take active interest in the development of musical 
ability in the schools. 

Quincy.—We have received the last report of the school committee, which is 
the annual report of F. W. Parker, superintendent of schools. We have been 
well pleased at the writer’s clean and common-sense report of the success and 
failure of the present system in our country. We give the following extract from 
the report: ‘* Methods of economizing brain power are neglected, while those 
mechanical inventions that economize force are quickly seized upon and made 
use of. If, then, like these, methods of instruction could be dought, the change 
from the old to the new would be as abrupt as that from the stage-coach to the 
steam-car, and every school in the land would be filled with new life. The solu- 
tion, then, of this puzzling question, is a plain one: these methods can only be 
acquired by long, patient, persevering study. They must be studied as the mas- 
ter-painter studies his art, and the successful lawyer his profession. Not until 
teachers thus Anow them will they be applied, and the solemn fact is, teachers 
generally do not know them.” 

Osrrvary.—Died, in Worcester, March 7, Ann E., daughter of the late El- 
bridge G. and Elizabeth T. Hall. In the death of Miss Hall, Worcester loses 
one of its most faithful and efficient teachers. Born in Worcester, her life, from 
childhood, has been connected with its schools. Passing through the succes- 


sive grades as a pupil, graduating with honor from the high school, she immedi+ 
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position her ever gentle and winning manner, her sweet modesty, which made 
her seemingly unconscious of the rare qualities with which she was endowed, 
won the affection of all with whom she was associated. CG H. G 


PirtsrigLp. — Professor Blodgett takes a European health-trip during the 
summer vacation at Maplewood, leaving home in June..... The pupils of Miss 
Patten’s grammar school made a bed-quilt, and sold it on shares, for the House 
of Mercy, realizing $30..... Mrs. Fanny Taverner-Graham, a teacher in Miss 
Salisbury’s South street school, gives dramatic readings at the First church. 


— Miss Ellen Hyde, who has had charge of the State Normal School at Fra- 
mingham, since the resignation of Miss Johnson, has been elected principal of 
that institution by the State Board of Education. 

— The Classical and High School Association of Teachers, of this State, will 
hold their ninth annual meeting April 7 and 8, in the hall of the Er>lish High 
School, of Boston. Papers are to be read by President Eliot, Prof. C. J. Thomp- 
son, William Everett, and others. Full programme will be published next week. 

— On Tuesday evening the remaining supervisors were elected by the school 
board of Boston. Prof. D. B. Hagar declining to serve, the following were 
elected: S. W. Mason, principal of Elliot School, Lucretia Crocker, and G. M. 
Folsom. Miss Crocker being a member of the school board resigned her posi- 
tion to accept this. 

— Mr. Rice, of Danvers, for the legislative committee on education, reported 
a bill on Tuesday to provide that every town shall maintain, for at least three 
months in each year, a high school, provided the parents or guardians of not legs 
than thirty children, residing within the towns, and of suitable age and qualifica- 
tions, shall petition for its maintenance. 

— The South Hadley Falls church was packed, Thursday evening, March 16, 
at the high school prize speaking, and both the speaking and singing were much 
enjoyed. Prizes were given to Morris Moriarty. 

— Professor Gibbs, of Westfield, has so far recovered from his recent sickness 
as to take charge of one or two of his classes in the high school; but, to give him 
a chance to fully recover, the school will take a week’s vacation next week, in- 
stead of in April. 

— The Athol school committee offers E. A. Baldwin, an Amherst senior, $1,000 
a year to teach their high school. 

— The North Brookfield high school room is being enlarged with the $200 ap- 
propriated for the purpose. 

— Miss Mary L. Stoeker has just finished a most successful term in her long 
experience at North Truro. 

— Mayor S. B. Phinney, of Barnstable, has been elected a trustee of Hum- 
boldt College, in Iowa. 

— Miss Mary Crowell is about to open a private school in Essex. 


OBITUARY. 

James H. Gieason, A.M.—The subject of this sketch but a few weeks ago passed 
over “ To the great majority beyond.”” Born among the free hills of Worcester 
county, of good stock, he early imbibed the spirit of her sons and daughters, and 
made the most of his time and circumstances. Like all the boys of those agri- 
cultural towns he worked on the farm, and attended the district school winters. 
At the age of seventeen or eighteen he was under the instruction of Samuel 
Smith, a graduate of Dartmouth College, and now a prominent lawyer of St. 
Louis. After remaining a few terms with him, James began teaching, and from 
that time he passed two years in teaching, winters, working on the fafm in the 
spring and summer, and increasing his stock of knowledge during the fall at 
New Salem Academy. In 1859 he entered New-Hampton Institution, Fairfax, 
Vt., where he remained three terms. His faithful Jabors in Orange, Holden, and 
his native town, Hubbardston, are still fresh in the minds of their people. In 
1860, being then twenty-one, while teaching a select school in his own town, he 
was elected a member of the school board, and continued upon it till 1864, when 
he removed to North Abington to assume the principalship of its high and gram- 
mar school. Here he labored with eminent success for about two years. ‘Then 
he gave up his charge and entered business in his adopted town. But his public 
spirit would not allow money-making to engross his whole time. Hardly was he 
established in business when his townsmen called him to occupy a seat on its 
school board, and we soon find him its, most efficient member. When Mr. Glea- 
son went upon the board Abington was undivided, and contained upwards of ten 
thousand inhabitants. Without detracting from the valuable services of the 
other members, and the preceding boards, the present high rank of the schools of 
Abington, South Abington, and Rockland, now three distinct tewns, is very 
largely due to his influence. 

For many years Mr. Gleason was an active member of the Plymouth County 
Teachers’ Association, and at one time its president. He was a frequent lecturer 
before agricultural, temperance, and educational societies. The soundness of 
his views on educational matters can well be attested by consulting the reports of 
the State board of education for the last twelve years. Upon him devolved the 
duty of writing the report of the school committee. In 1866 he married Miss 
Helen A. Greenwood, of Hubbardston, a most estimable woman, who, with two 
children, survives him. 

As a teacher Mr. Gleason was very successful in inspiring his pupils to look 
beyond present attainments, beyond mere books ; in short, he kindled in them a 
desire to lead noble lives. Especially did he take an interest in the humble, but 
deserving members of his school, and lead them to feel that with industry and per- 
severance, and correct principles of living, they could reach positions of useful- 
ness and honor. And right loyaily did he stand by them when they were strug- 
gling, for want of money, in higher institutions of learning. His widely-scattered 
pupils will learn with deep sadness that his words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment are for them no more. And while his aged parents mourn the loss of a son 
in whom they could take delight, they may feel somewhat consoled by the 
thought that his taste, energy, sound judgment, and purity of life and character 
were appreciated by those townsmen who loved to call him their own, and hon- 
ored him with important trusts to the day of his death. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Scoot SuPERINTENDENT’S Maetinc.—The quarterly meeting of the school 
superintendents was held March 13, at 10.00 o'clock, in the rooms of the com- 
missioner of public schools. Hon. T. B. Stockwell presided, and Rev. C. J. 
White, of Woonsocket, was chosen secretary. 

The question discussed was as follows: ‘* What can be done for the moral and 
religious condition of our common schools?’, It was opened by D. G. Allen, 
Esq., of North Kingstown, who set forth the importance of moral and religious 
culture, claiming for it the very first place. The training should begin at home 
with the mother. There is danger in leaving it to the school. Teachers are dis 
inclined to make themselves preachers. But the attributes of God and the prin- 
ciples of Christianity should be taught in the common schools. At present the 
parents relied upon the schools, and the schools upon the home, and between the 
two there was a lamentable failure. Rev. Mr. Fitz inquired into the evidences 


of any unusual need of moral and religious instruction in the schools of the State. 
. Rev. J. C. White assented to the c!aim for greater prominence of moral train- 
ing in our schools, but, at present, with the composite character of our people, 
thought it unwise to insist upon the use of the Bible in the public schools. As 
far as a distinction can be made between morals and religion, let the former be 
taught in the school, and both at home. Rev. Daniel Leach, D.D., of Provi- 


dence. would not have technical theology taught in the schools, but there should 
be instilled the great principles of the higher virtues and the distinctions between 
virtue and vice clearly shown. Worship is spontaneous, it cannot be forced. It 
would be a serious loss to the pupils, if anything called religious instruction is 
forced upon the school. Rev. S. S. Griswold, of Hopkinton, doubted whether 
we could make religion a condition of qualification in teachers. He also was not 
of the opinion that our schools were lower morally than they formerly were. He 
thought that the present causes of immorality among the young were not justly 
chargeable to the teachers. Rev. J. H. Lyon, of Lincoln, said that the schools 
are not supposed to have a religious basis. It is not practicable for them to have 
it, if, indeed, it is desirable. But improvement in moral instruction should be 
made if possible. 

Rev. R. H. Paine, of East Providence, said that it may not be practicable to 
teach religion in the schools but, it is certainly desirable. Moral instruction is 
weak unless sanctioned by religion. Teachers, unless they have positive religious 
impulses, can hardly attain to best results. R.S. Andrews, Esq., of Bristol, was 
sorry to see steps taking towards the abandonment of the Bible in the public 
schools. He thought a committee would be justified in refusing a certificate to a 
person not a professed Christian, although it might not be expedient. J. F. 
Chase, Esq., of Tiverton, thought the moral standard of the schools in his town 
higher than it was twenty-five years ago, and the Bible was more read than it was 
then. Commission Stockwell thought that the moral character of the schools 
could be improved. He spoke of the prevalence of deception in schools and 
colleges, especially in the use of helps. He thought there should bea greater 
attention paid to the cultivation of character in the pupils; that should be the 
first and highest aim of the teacher. In discipline there should be such methods 
as would ultimately secure right conduct from right motives. He thought the 
present use of the Bible in the schools of little value. Rev. W. H. Kling, of 
South Kingstown, thought that the cause of complaint by the Catholics against 
the Bible in schools was not the reading of it, but the comments made upon it, 
Such was the experience in his own town. Mr. Church, of Richmond, thought 
the lack of good moral impression from the schools arose largely from loose or 
weak discipline. 

All the above points were fully elaborated in the discussion which proved one 
of much interest. 


Newrort.—We take the following statistics from the recent report of the su- 
perintendent of Newport schools, “T. H. Clark: 


Terms. Boys. Girls. Total. 
Number enrolled...........- Was 757 741 1498 
2 787 786 1573 
3 79° 759 1549 
66 3 854 816 1670 
Average attending.......- . 8 636 741 1297 
66 3 715 678 1393 
ETT 4 750 696 1452 


The superintendent in his report stated that greater interest was shown by the 
teachers in their work, who appeared anxious to develop more practical methods 
of instruction. ‘The children appeared also to take greater interest in their studies, 
showing a disposition to think for themselves, rather than have thought supplied 
them. The average attendance of the evening school, Clarke street, for 1873, 
was 23; 1874, 90; 1875, 88; 1876,130. The highest number present during the last 
year 165, lowest number 73. Duration of the school 14 weeks, number of ses- 
sions 28, number of ‘sessions omitted, none; per cent. of attenda bookkeep 
ing 92, grammar 8s, intermediate 88, primary 76. 

Horxinton.—The public school of Hopkinton (city) gave a very interesting 
entertainment Thursday evening, March 9, before a full house. All the exercises 
were creditably performed. Careful training on the part of their teacher, Mr. 
Wheeler, and enthusiastic endeavor to do their best on the part of the pupils and 
those who assisted, was manifested in every exercise. 

Covgentry.—The school in Colvin, district No. 15, closed its winter term Fri- 
day, March 10, under very favorable auspices. The following is an extract from 
the register: Number of pupils registered 26, average daily attendance 21, and 
percentage of attendance 92. Mr, Jessie O. Boulster, from the northern part of 
the State, has had charge of this school for two successive winters, and has given 
excellent satisfaction to both pupils and parents. His methods of teaching are 
among the best, and under his tutorship the scholars have advanced thoroughly 
and rapidly. 

East Greenwicu.—The schools in district No. 1 closed Friday, March 3, after 
a successful term of fourteen weeks. The teachers in the several departments 
were as follows: Fannie Lyon. grammar department; Emma Potter, interme- 
diate; Fannie Eddy, primary; Sarah J. Booth, junior primary. Total number 
registered in all departments 334, average attendance 237. In the Grammar de- 
partment three prizes were given for excellence in deportment and spelling. 
Quite a large number of the pupils were not absent during the term. 

Scrruate.—The public schools at Hope closed their winter term on Friday, 
March 3, Mr. Frank S. Townsend, teacher of the grammar department, and 
Fannie Albro of the primary. Prizes for scholarship and deportment were se- 
cured by two pupils who had not been absent during the term. 

Asuaway.—The school in district No. 9, Westerly, which has been under the 
instruction of P. M. Barber, 2d, as principal, and Miss Annie E. Cordner, as- 
sistant, closed on Monday, March 6, after a very pleasant, and we trust profitable 
term. There were 46 scholars on the roll, 25 in the higher department, and in 
this room the average attendance was 24%4—an exceptional case. A very pleas- 
ant incident was the presentation of a very fine gold pencil and pen to Mr. Bar- 
ber by his pupils. 

Pawrtucket.—L iberal A ppropriations.—At the town meeting held on Mon- 
day, March 6, $32,000 was appropriated for the support of public schools, quite 
an increase over last year; $17,500 to be expended under the direction of the 
school committee was also voted as an appropriation for building two new school- 
houses, one on East street, and the other near Hammond’s pond. The commit- 
tee intend to have the new houses ready for occupancy at the beginning of the 
fall term. 

BarrinGTon.—The school in the North district, No. 1, closed on Friday, 
March 10. Miss Ida R. Irons, a recent graduate of the normal school, was the 
teacher. We have it from a member of the school committee that she was very 
successful, quiet, ladylike, but firm in discipline. Fifty interested parents and 
friends were present at the closing exercises. Miss R. was presented with a fine 
copy of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary by her pupils. 

Srate Norma Scuoot.—The pupils of the State Normal School were grat- 
ified on Saturday, March 6, by a visit from the veteran and distinguished educa- 
tur, George B. Emerson, LL.D., of Bost Mr. E m did not come pre- 
pared to lecture, but at the request of the principal he addressed the scholars and 
teachers in a familiar yet impressive manner, dwelling especially on the high and 
noble character of the teacher’s duties, and of the imperative necessity of the 
teacher being himself an exemplification of what the scholar’should be. Mr. 
Emerson impressed upon his hearers the importance of the lessons to be drawn 
from the great teacher, Jesus Christ, and terminated his interesting remarks by 
an appeal in favor of the preservation and planting of forest trees, so essential 
to the beauty of the landscape and so advantageous to the fertility and produc- 

Europe, but now, in consequence of the wholesale destruction of the forests, the 
streams are nothing but mountain torrents, generally quite dry, but liable to over- 
flow in case of heavy,rain; the plains are masses of barren and u ightly sand, 


and the climate, once so enjoyable, has become 


CONNECTICUT. 


RockviLie.—At the commencement of the term just closed, a well-known cit- 
izen offered a prize of a two anda half (214) dollar.gold piece to the scholars per- 
fect in spelling the entire term. The following are the nine successful contest- 
auts: Mary Shea, Ada Stamps, Ella Scott, Kate McGuane, Josie Rapp, A. Hy- 
neck, R. Maxwell, W. Wendheiser, Minnie Kuhuty. Several other prizes in 
silver were also offered for the most headmarks, but the result being a tie in each 
class, the amount was divided equally. The following have been neither absent 
nor tardy in the same room: Jennie Cooley, A. Hyneck, Kate McGuane, Maggie 
Nelligan, Josie Rapp, Albert Bobsin, George Davis, Charles Gekler, R. Max- 
well, W. Wendheiser, Ada Stamps, Etta Allen. 


Winstep.—One would think, to see the large delegation of our leading towns- 
men visiting the West Village school last Friday, that Principal Curtice had been 
offering chromos to secure the attendance of our leading citizens, the visiting 
delegation consisting of school visitors, C. F. Northand Charles Weldon, Messrs. 
Wm. L. Gilbert, Wm. F. Hatch, John Hinsdale, Samuel S. Newton, A. N. 
Beach, Elizur B. Parsons, Edward Manchester, Dwight Phelps, Chauncey S. 
Foster, O. K. Bennett, Mortimer E. Dutton, Charles J. York, and R. R. Noble. 
Friday is not a very good day to visit the school, Mr. Curtice said, if one wishes 
to hear the classes in their usual recitations, for the afternoon of that day is de- 
voted principally to miscellaneous exercises—review of studies, gymnastics, sing- 
ing, declamations, etc., but the visitors had an opportunity of seeing how the 
thing worked to pretty good advantage, special classes in mathematics, reading, 
etc., being called out, and the visiting party were well pleased with the appear- 
ance of the school in all its departments. 


RinGesury.—Miss Mary Bradley, a recent graduate of the normal school in 
New Britain, was very agreeably surprised by about fifty of her friends on the 
evening of Feb. 18, 1876. Various amusements were participated in, and amid 
the excitement of the dance the small hours of the night quickly passed away. 
-+++The school in the fifteenth school district closed on Tuesday, Nov. 10. Mr. 
Murphy, the faithful teacher, very generously and gratuitously continued the win- 
ter term two weeks. 


SurrieLp.—The winter term of the Connecticut Literary Institution closed 
March 7, with the usual examination. One hundred and forty students attended 
this term. On Monday evening occurred the exhibition of the Musical depart- 
ment, and the Kent Prize Debate. The prizes of $30, $20, $10 were awarded to 
W. H. Willett, Suffield; W. G. Johnson, Indianopolis, Ind. ; and W. A. Snow, 
West Chester. Among the improvements of the school which were especially 
commended by the committee, was the examination of a class in analytical chem- 
istry in the new laboratory. The term commenced March 22. 


Norwack.—At a meeting of public school teachers, the plan of organization 
reported by the committee was adopted, and officers elected as follows: S. T. 
Dutton, president; Miss Sarah E. Fitch, secretary and treasurer, 


— The young ladies of Bristol, who have been attending school in Hartford, 
were accustomed to amuse themselves on the way, traveling in the cars, in con- 
versing together by signs. The amusement was considerably increased by over- 
hearing the remarks of some of their fellow-passengers who really supposed the 
young ladies were unable to hear or speak. ‘‘ What a pity,” said one, “that 
such handsome, intelligent-looking girls should be deaf and dumb.” 

—A ‘Village Improvement Association” is in process of organization in 
Woodbury, based upon much the same plan as those which have proved success~ 
ful in Litchfield, New Milford, and elsewhere. 


COLLEGES. 

Wevviesiey.—Study of Chemistry by Taachers.—It has been the intention, 

from the outset, to give great prominence to the study of ¢hemistry at Wellesley 
College, in the belief that women are peculiarly fitted for the delicate manipula- 
tions, the patient and minute observations, required in this department. The 
chemical lecture-room and laboratorie¢s at the college have been carefully fitted up 
for instruction by the modern methods of laboratory work, rather than by text- 
book instruction. The students’ working laboratory is so arranged that 96 stu- 
dents, working in four classes numbering 24 each, can be taught there; each stu- 
dent having her own separate drawer and cupboard for her apparatus. The main 
object of the college is to give the highest education in all the departments to 
women who wish fto becometeachers. It will be found that all the plans of the 
college have been adapted to this end. With this object is also connected the 
purpose of assisting those who are already teachers, but who wish to perfect 
themselves for special lines of instruction. The college is now ready to give ad- 
vanced instruction in chemistry to special non-resident students. They will not 
be connected with the college in any other way, but can reside in the village, or 
elsewhere, and give all their available time to chemical studies and laboratory 
work for such periods as they may desire. This opportunity is offered to teach- 
ers only. Weare informed that it is the intention to offer, at some future day, 
similar opportunities for teachers in some other departments. The modern 
methods of instruction in chemistry, by laboratory work, are so much in advance 
of the old routine, that the proposed plan will probably meet the wants of many 
teachers. In another column an advertisement will be found, giving applicants 
the necessary information. 
Car.eton (Northfield, Minn.)—The many friends in New England 
of this thriving young college, which occupies a very important field in the north- 
west, will be gratified to learn that the effort to endow the chair of Physical Sci- 
ence has been successful, the required sum of $20,000 having been secured by 
pledges all within the State of Minnesota. The people of Northfield gave nearly 
$8,000 of the sum needed. The success of this movement shows that the people 
of Minnesota have faith in their young college, and that they do not ask aid from 
their eastern friends until they have contributed very liberally themselves to its 
support. President J. W. Strong has been doing efficient work in administering 
the affairs of the college. We were gratified to receive a call from him last 
week, while on a visit East. 


Amuerst.—The religious interest in college continues. A union prayer meet- 
ing is held at noon daily in the small chapel, and each class has also a meeting 
in the evening. Many have expressed their intention of uniting with the church. 
The Rev. Dr. Taylor, of Broadway Tabernacle Church, preached last Monday 
afternoon in the college church, and in the evening in College Hall, to large con- 
gregations.....The term closes March ag...--Elihu Root, ’67, late assistant of 
Professor Helmholtz, Berlin, has been appointed assistant in the department of 
Physics, and has entered on his duties. 
— A bill has passed both houses of the legislature of Georgia, recently, pro- 
viding for a board of 100 trustees for the university, to be appointed by the 
judges of the supreme bench and the present board of trustees. The board will 
meet once in three years, and it will select from its own members 18 regents, who 
are to manage the affairs of the university, subject to the full board. 
— Professor Cressy, formerly of Middletown, Conn., will close his connection 
with the Massachusetts Agricultural College at the end of the summer term, the 
college not feeling able to continue its veterinary department. 
— Rev. H. G. Spaulding is delivering a series of lectures, before the students 
of Tufts College, upon Ancient Rome. : 
— The Undergraduate is anew paper, started by the students of Middlebury 
College, Vermont. The first number (March) is very creditable. 
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Foreign Notes. 


ITaALy.—At Milan there is a benevolent association of six years’ 
standing, for the encouragement and education of the street sweep- 
ers, of which the life and soul is the Prince Falcd Pio de Savoia, 
whose large means, and liberal culture improved by traveling in 
foreign countries, give him the means, as well as the disposition, to 
support useful and philanthropic works. It was not easy to so 
arrange the hours of school as to provide for the necessities of 
this needy class ; in the day time they were engaged at their work ; 
at night, many were prevented by the same reason ; and, therefore, 
tlfe school is only held on Sundays and holidays, when it is well 
attended, and has produced good results. Not only are they edu- 
cated, but they are provided with lodgings, (those who do not 
reside in Milan), are assisted with clothes, medical attendance in 
case of sickness, and books and other necessary materials for 
school work. Every year, at spring time, when many of this poor 
class are accustomed to return to their homes in the country, there 
is a festival where prizes are distributed to the best scholars, con- 
sisting of useful books, and savings-bank deposit books, with smal] 
sums at the credit of each person. 

In connection with this, it is interesting to mention that there is 
now a young Italian who received the first rudiments of his educa- 
tion at this excellent institution, and who is now, thanks to the 
assistance there furnished to him, an assistant teacher in the mu- 
nicipal schools of Milan; having, in the first place, attended for 
two years, after leaving the Street Sweepers’ Institution, the eve- 
ning schools of the city, while he swept the streets during the day, 
and then, by aid received from the Institution, passed through the 
Normal school : an instance of what energy and perseverance can 
accomplish. . . . From Za Voce della Verita, we learn that 
near Ceri, Rome, there has just been discovered a fine fragment in 
marble, of an ancient Roman Calendar, with the second half of the 
first five months of the year, supposed to date from the beginning 
of the Empire, as the characters resemble others of about the same 
epoch. The most recent date to be found upon this recent and 
valuable discovery is that of the dedication by Augustus of the 
Altar of Peace in the year 745, of "Rome. A commission 
has been appointed by the Ministers of Education, Agriculture, In- 
dustry, and Commerce, to study the subject of the books the best 
adapted for popular libraries, and make a selection of those most 
suitable for the same. The Commission consists of four gentle- 
men who are teachers, or connected with educational matters, 

. + « The Minister of Public Instruction has granted to the 
Rector of the University of Naples, a sum of 5,000 J/ire, for the 
assistance of such students as are unable to pay the necessary ex- 
penses of the different classes, but are distinguished for their good 
conduct. . . . A royal decree authorizes the Biblioteca Mar- 
ciana of Venice, to accept a house "bequeathed to it by the late 
Abbate Guiseppe Valentine; by the conditions of the legacy, the 
said house is to be sold, and the proceeds to form a fund, from the 
interest of which are to be purchased, for the use of the library, 
scientific and historical works. . . In Rome died lately 
Professor Rolli, a member of the council of the city, and distin- 
guished as a botanist. L’Istitutore, of Turin, states'the report 
that he has left a property of about 400,000 /ire for the improve- 
ment of popular instruction. The Minister of Public Instruction 
has purchased of an American merchant, says the same journal, 
for 9,000 /ire, a very fine collection of objects to be placed in the 
Pre-Historic Museum. It comprises a great many pre-historic 
objects from Mexico, Pern, and Columbia; many other articles 
from the same countries, but of a later epoch, and quite a number 
of objects that are used by the Indians of the present day. . . 
The Civic Museum, of Genoa, has received a rich donation of 
several cases of articles sent to it by the distinguished traveler, O. 
Beccari, who is now exploring New Guinea. We are assured that, 
among the animals, there are some that are exceedingly rare, and 
not yet known in Europe. . . . The Senatorial Commission, 
appointed for the approval of the programme of the Minister for 
Instruction for 1876, confirms the grant of 5,000 /ire for Italian 
schools in foreign lands, and recommends the Minister most ur. 
gently to take measures, in connection with the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, for arresting the progressive decay of Italian schools 
in the East. . . The Roman League, for the instruction of 
the people, in consequence of arrangements concluded with the 
committee of the delegates of the Society of Mutual Succor, has 
decided to open a course of lessons or lectures with respect to the 
duties of man, and another on the subject of private hygienic meas- 
ures among the laboring classes. . . The Provincial Deputa- 
tion, and the Guinta Comunale, of Genova, have given their formal 
adhesion to the demand made to them by the Minister of Educa- 
tion, to contribute half the sum necessary for establishing a chair 
of Belles Lettres in the Genovese University. . . Signore 
Bonghi, the Minister of Education, is busy preparing for the ap- 
proaching exhibition of Fine Arts in Rome; and this projected 
exhibition has the warm approval of the Junta of the Fine Arts, 
among whom are the representatives of Florentine art, as well as 
that of the International Commission. 


Spain.—Zi/ Magisterio Espatiol, which calls itself the general 
organ of establishments of learning, and defender of the interests 
and rights of the professors and teachers, which numbers among 
its co-editors many professors of Spanish universities, among whom 
appears the name of Emilio Castelar, president of the short-lived 


Spanish Republic, gives us many particulars of interest as to edu- 


cational matters in Spain, and of a varied character. In one por- 
tion appears a notice from the Yunta de Instruction, of Barcelona, 
authorizing the teachers of that section to quit, for a time, their 
respective posts, if in danger from bands of the insurgent Carlists ; 
in another, is an account of the rough treatment which a poor 
schoolmaster and his wife experienced at the hands of an ignorant 
and hostile population in trying to establish a school for young 
children at Alguayre: then comes a notification from a teacher 
that, having a considerable amount of back pay due him which he 
has vainly endeavored to collect for some time, he is disposed to 
sell his claim “with great advantage to the buyer,” or, as we 
should say, at a large discount ; while, as an offset, we read else- 
where that the inhabitants of Velilla de Guarde, in which town no 
residence had been provided for the teacher, having vainly peti- 
tioned the authorities to furnish means for the same, had them- 
selves constructed a capacious and respectable house for the use of 
the master. In Palentia, the ayunfamiento, or common council, 
had voted 2,000 sads, as extra salary of a teacher who was willing 
to take charge of an evening school for adults, which was to com- 
mence its sessions immediately in a hall of the Normal School, 
where a similar evening class had been taught in the preceding 
year. It appears by several official notices respecting professor- 
ships to be filled in the universities, that the competitive system is 
practised in such cases, 


GreaT Brirain.—The subjects of Queen Victoria, exclusive of 
those in the British Isles, are said to number more two hundred 
millions, of whom there are rather more than 5,000,000 in Amer- 
ica ; about 2,500,000 in Australia ; 2,000,000 in Africa; 176,000 in 
Europe, and almost 193,000,000 in Asia. . . . A curious relic 
is still preserved by the family of the poet Shelley in England. It 
is a volume of the Greek dramatist, Aeschylus, which poor Shelley 
had been reading, and was holding in his hand at the moment 
when he was drowned in the Bay of Spezzia. The book was found 
in his hand when the body was recovered, but the binding had been 
stripped off, and the water had warped the pages round the finger 
that had been inserted to keep the place. The revenue of 
Great Britian for the coming year is estimated at 477,000,000, and 
the expenditure at something less than £76,000,000, so that a con- 
siderable sum may be available for the reduction of the national 
debt. Glasgow claims to be the second city in Great Britain 
in point of population, having the number of 547,598 souls within its 
limits. Liverpool held that rank for some time, but has now been 
left behind by its Scottish rival, having only a population of 473,- 
jos. We presume, however, that Liverpool ranks second in the 
importance and extent of its commerce and commercial relations 
with foreign lands. . Theresults of recent heavy floods have 
been terrible. The low-lying districts of Somersetshire have been 
submerged beyond all precedence, so that one could sail across coun 
try for twenty miles. Many cottages and farms have been neces- 
sarily abandoned, and the railways beyond Bridgewater were cov- 
ered with several feet of water. Great numbers of rats have been 
driven from their haunts, and forced to take refuge in trees and 
deserted houses. In one case a laborer wished to enter his aban- 
doned cottage, but found it swarming with starving rats who forced 
him to beat a hasty retreat. . 


— The Odessa Messenger announces the discovery in the neigh- 
borhood of Kertch, Russia, of some catacombs whose walls are 
covered with pictorial representations of battle and hunting scenes. 
The sarcophagi are empty, which seems to prove that they had 
been rifled in former days. The catacombs appear to be of Scyth- 
ian origin, and the archzologists of Kertch believe that they date 


-| from the fourth century. 


— It has always been a difficulty on iron vessels to prevent the 
compasses from being affected by the proximity of so much metal ; 
and Mr. Janse, of Amsterdam, claims to have discovered a method 
by which this inconvenience can be obviated. His plan is to sus- 
pend the compass in a Cardanus apparatus protected by India 
rubber. 

— The daughter of M. Benoist, a Vendeean schoolmaster, has 
passed a brilliant examination for the degree of bachelor of letters 
at the University of Poitiers, in France; and, the other day, the 
Birkbeck Institution in London, a large old college, distributed the 
first prizes in modern language and “advanced mathematics” to 
three women. 

— The British Museum are about to issue a new guide-book to 
their large and valuable collection, which will treat of the sculp- 
tures and mosaics in the Graeco-Roman department. These last, 
from Halicarnassus and Cyrene, are interesting to artists, as exem- 
plifications of the coloring of that ancient epoch. 


— A lecture has been recently delivered at New Orleans by 
Rev. E. Fontaine, an Episcopal clergyman of that city, on the 
great Virginian erator, Patrick Henry, in which some new and in- 
teresting facts were related, and some curious details were given 
as to his mode of preparing and delivering his speeches, his polit- 
ical prophecies and their fulfillment, his life and death. 


— The Smithsonian Institution is making a collection for the 
Centennial to illustrate the animal kingdom of the United States, 
embracing specimens of the animals collected for economical uses ; 
the products dérived from the various species, as well as the traps 
and other materials employed by hunters, trappers, and others en- 


gaged in the pursuit of the various animals. 


New Publications. 


THE PusLtic ScHOOoL FRENCH GRAMMAR, giving the latest re- 
sults of Modern Philology. By Auguste Brachet. Adapted 
for the use of English Schools by Rev. P. H. E. Bratte, B.D., and 
Gustave Masson, B.A. Librarie Hachette et Cie. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

An English translation of the “ Historical Giammar of the 
French Tongue,” of M. Auguste Brachet, was published at Oxford, 
England, in 1869, and has been used to some extent as a class-book 
at Harvard by advanced students ; and the present work upon the 
basis of the French volume, but somewhat enlarged and modified 
for use in English schools, is a welcome addition to our stock of 
works calculated to induce a more thorough investigation and 
knowledge of the French language. To the philologist this book 
is particularly useful and interesting, as tracing the first formation 
of modern French from the colloquial Latin of former times, and 
showing the gradual changes it has undergone to the present day, 
In addition to France, the French is the idiom of about five mil- 
lions of souls in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, the Channel 
Islands, and the English Colonies of Canada and Mauritius, and 
the French settlements in Algeria, Senegal, etc. With reference to 
the patois or dialects that are known to be used so extensively in 
France, it is shown that those of Picardy, Burgundy, and Nor- 
mandy are not, as is generally believed, corruptions of the literary - 
French, but rather the dééris of the old Provincial languages, re- 
duced by circumstances to the position of fafozs, while in the south 
of France much the same process has taken place with the Langue 
d’oil and the Langue d’oc. A list is appended of all the author- 
ities that are appealed to. 

We can confidently recommend this work as containing a -fund 
of original and useful information upon the important subject of 
which it treats. 


MAGNETISM AND ELEcTRiciTy, By Frederick Guthrie, professor 
of Physics at the Royal School of Mines. With 300 illustrations, 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This book, No. 9 of Putnam’s ‘‘ Advanced Science Series,” is in- 
tended for the general student ; and, as far as possible, symbolical 
reasoning of all kinds has been avoided, It professes not to give 
a history of discovery, but a plain and full account of the principles 
of electricity and magnetism, so far as they are now understood. 

Book I. treats of all the topics usually considered under Fric- 
tional or Static Electricity, and includes, also, many curious sub- 
jects and beautiful experiments not usually found in text-books, 
such as Bertsch’s and Holtz’s machines, Lichtenberg’s figures, 
dielectrics, unit of electricity, etc. Books II. and III. treat with 
equal fullness of Voltaic Electricity and Magnetism, respectively. 
More than a dozen different galvanic batteries are described. The 
appendices give general hints for the laboratory and instructions 
for making and using certain simpie forms of electrical apparatus. 
The book will, undoubtedly, prove a valuable one for teachers. 


A TREATISE ON THE THEORY AND SOLUTION OF ALGEBRAICAL 
Equations. By John Macnie, M.A. New York: A, S. 
Barnes & Co. ; 1876. 

This addition to our text-books upon algebra will be welcomed 
by every teacher who has occasion to carry classes through the 
general theory of equations, It is sufficiently comprehensive and 
not too full, and the subjects are discussed clearly and thoroughly, 
and in a manner suited to the class-room. We most heartily 
commend it to our mathematical readers. Every teacher of alge- 


bra should have it. 


irty-fourth Annual ni: i >i 
R. I. y Ree. Edwin M. Beene 

This report gives a brief account of the extent and manner of 
conducting this private yet public charity for the last year. It 
shows how great an amount of good can be accomplished with com- 
paratively limited funds, in the hands of a faithful almoner. We 
congratulate Mr. Stone in having his recommendation of last year 
adopted in favor of a public bath, so that cleanliness and godliness 
may walk hand in hand. 


— The first volume of the Annales de la Société Centrale des 
Architectes has just been issued, although the society has been in 
existence since 1840, At the exposition of 1867 an “ international 
conference ” took place, and aroused much interest. Since that 
period the society has encouraged the formation of training schools 
for building-artisans, and the study of competitions and other im- 
portant questions connected with architectural practice, 


> 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A Text-Book oF CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Worthington Hooker. 
Revised and edited by Prof. H. Carrington Bolton of Columbia 
College. 12mo. Price $1.50, Published by Harpers. 

ITALIAN NoTe-Books, By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 2 vols. Lit- 
So sewn ” edition. Price $1.50 per vol. Osgood & Co., pub- 
ishers, 

Sicttrs AND INsicuts. By Mrs, A. D, T. Whitney. 2 vols., 12mo 
Price $1.50 per vol. Osgood & Co., publishers, 

PRINCIPIA, OR BASIs OF SociAL ScrENcE. By R. J. Wright. 
8vo, 523 pp- Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co, 

HisrorICAL SKETCHES OF UNION COLLEGE. Printed under direc- 
tion of National Bureau of Education at the government print- 
ing office at Washington. 

Third Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of the Territory of Colorado, for the year ending Sept. 30, 
1875. 8vo, 104 pp. 
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Special Attention given to Work for Educational Institutions. 


+ 


THE BEST WORK GUARANTEED, AT LOW PRICES. 


Special Announcement. 
THE ART-UNION PORTRAITS | 


Our regular offers in Art-Union Pictures closed 
February ist. A large number availed themselves 
of our terms,:and now have either one or both of 
these portraits with which to adorn their school 
rooms or homes, Many have secured but one of 
the two. We are desirous not only that every one 
should have the pair—for they are companion pic- 
tures, but that the circulation of our paper should 
be extended by securing them. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER, 


as well as every old, can still secure either portrait 
by sending us a new subscriber and $3.00; both, 
by sending two and $6.00, Either of these is a 
work of art and a worthy souvenir of two of the 
first educators of America. Crayon lithographs, 
as large and artistic as these, could not be pur- 
chased at any store for less than $5.00. Some not 
interested in education have been willing and glad 
to pay $3.00 each for the portraits, and give away 
the paper, considering the pictures were cheap at 
that price. 

We trust our friends will make an earnest effort 
to send us in one new subscriber each. Our offer 
is still confined to persons whose names are on our 
list. It is an offer for the benefit of such as have 
already become subscribers, and not for those that 
may. 


The issues of Jan. 1, 8, & 15 are exhausted. 
We can commence subscriptions January Ist only 


as we can procure back numbers. Any persons 
having copies of these dates that they can spare, 
will confer a great favor by sending them to us. 


Three Dollars does not pay for the Nrw- 
ENGLAND for one year, except when paid in ad- 
vance. Old subscribers, in remitting, will bear 
this mind, and inclose the 20 cents extra for post- 
age, provided they are in arrears. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP. 
EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


No. 1, Dairy AND MontTuiy Recorp, Pocket Form. 
Names written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 

No. 2, MonTHLY AND YEARLY ReEcorD. 
One entry of names sufficient for all particulars, for 
one year ;—5o pages folio, $1.00. 

No. 3, MonTHLy Year Carp, one card lasts a year. 

No. 4, Montuiy Term Carp, one card lasts a term, 

No. 5, Weexty Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are Report-Cards, showing pupil’s record 
in Attendance, Deportment, and Scholarship. Price of each 
with envelopes, $4.50 per 100. 

(~ Sample Sheets of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 15 cents. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 


38 tf 758 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
“Get the best” 


ERASERS and cheapest. 


Copeland’s Velvet Carpet, $24 per gross, and Woolen Cloth, 
$30. (Smaller quantities 50 cents per package extra.) Both 
are plane rectangular-/aced, giving the greatest ease in 
working, delicacy of touch, and effectiveness in cleaning 
the blackboard. Pronounced superior to others by those who 
have used them, ry to Boston prepaid. Postpaid 
samples 25c. each. Address [ra CopELAND, Brockton, Mass. 


INDIAN CLUBS, DUMB 
FENCING FOILS BELLS; Boxing Gloves; 
Sticks, Swords, Masks, Gloves, Plastrons, Shoes; ues- 
trian, Gymnasium, and Boating Shirts, Tights, Trunks, and 
Hosiery. Badges of all kinds. POLLA LEIGHTON 
& CO., No. 104 Tremont St., Boston. (Please mention 
this paper when writing.) 6od 


ECONOMY and 
UTILITY in 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 

These Slates are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 
Noiseless, and Durable. These valuabl idera- 
tions, combined with the cheagmess, cannot fail to make it 
the slate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact should be borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often damaged in the use of the common slate, such 
as denting, scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style of 
binding we have recently adopted and reduced the price one- 
half, which brings it within the means of every child. We ap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


No. 1—s'4x inches, two marking surfaces, ........ fo.15 


ools. Sample copies is! postage paid) on 
receipt of the price marked against each size. Address 


AMERICAN TABLET HANUPG CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Size 6 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces for thirty-six — and 
columns for number of errors. On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever It will, if properly used, last for 
years. This tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
thousands of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 
receipt of the retail price, xo cents. For introduction a lib- 
eral discount will be made. Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


Numeral Cards 


Fer all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


iil 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEHEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Gitlott’ s, ) descriptive name 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


1 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sele Aquat. 


Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
192 aud 10@East Second 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
VISITING CARDS, aiid 10 varictios 


with your name naa, intéd on them all, sent post-paid 
any address by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 Ota. 
Sample sheet, of 60 different designs for Printings sent with 
each new order. W. C. CANNON, 
32 Kneeland St., Boston, 
[State where you saw this advertisement. } 


14.eb 


THE HEALTH LIFT 
Compcete GywnasiuM 


FOR FAMILY USE. PRICE ONLY $100. 
FULL PARTICULARS FREE BY MAIL. 


HEALTH LIFT CO. 


School Furniture. 


Andrews Patent. “TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY. 
ka MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Sattees. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
oO. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
57 Washington St, BOSTON. 52 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes. 


“ Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 


best thing of the kind I have seen.” — Fohn D. Philbrick. 


USED in the pest Primary and Grammar ScHoots in 
Boston. Price ieee re hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
to ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston. 


European Education. 


yous. ladies wishing to learn to speak the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE with purity, as spoken by the u 

will be received into the family school of Ma 
Potenz, of Victoria Villa, near Berlin. The lady was for- 
merly employed in the instruction of the children of the r 
family, and is wife of the Questor of the University of Ber’ 
For further tion address HERR POLENZ, 

56 University of Berlin, 


Book 
Hixchange 
Monthly, 


25 CENTS a year. New, old, rare, valuable, 
and cheap Books supplied and wanted. Exchanged, 


e ALIDA 


sold, or loaned to all parts of the United States. American 
EXCHANGE, 109 Fulton Street, New York; P. O. Box | 
45 Joun B. ApEn, Manager. 57 


New-England Journal 


to preserve fies of| BANDERS | 
styles ef very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 


the whole year. These will be fou 
jo » $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
tach 25 one which should be remitted with the order.— 
Address NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. a: 


cular 
nd very convenient and } lated, 


Pure White Wheat Meal, 


INSTEAD or FLOUR. 
Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 


Manufactured by 
8. A. FOWLE, Arlington Mills, ARLINGTON, MASS. 
An article containing all the nutritious properties of th 
dial grain. Guaranteed made from the choicest sel 
White Wheat. Recommended by all Physicians as an une- 
qualed food tor families, etc. Ask your Grocer for it. 
Send for circular, to above address. 58 zz 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 

Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HEALTH -LIFT 
For Ladies, 
552 TREMONT STREET, corner of Waltham 


The lady in charge wishes to call the attention of Teachers 
to the benefits derived from a few minutes’ daily exercise with 
the Lift. In the most safe and simple way, the whole mus- 

is brough: circulation regu- 


t into action, and the circx 
reby relieving congestion and curing 


Special Terms to School Teachers. 


Office hours: 10 A. M. to 1 P. M., and from 3 to6 FP. M. 
ab 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. CG. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufact 
No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines of School Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4!years upwards.) 


The attention of School Comenittens, and othem in want of School Fumitun, ls to the SCHOOL SEAT AND which hen 
thoroughly tested 


y through thirty years 


has stood the test of 
as I can refer them to many 


experience and given entire satisfaction in every 
places that have tried and condemned them. 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


experience. 
ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK,”’’ 
of School Furniture are cautioned against the “Combination” and “F: ” Seate 
i A. G. WHITCOMB, 


SCHOOL DESKS,iSEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 
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NEW-ENGLAND 3FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


GENUINE SLATE BLACKBOARDS. 


Such as are used at 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


And in the best educational institutions of the country, are | 
the most durable and, in the end, the most phan am 9 and | 
can never be supplanted by any slated walls or cracking 
wood surfaces. With such SLATE BLACKBOARDS we 
are er all the best colleges and schools of New | 


Representative Booksellers 
N EW ENGL AND. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
Have the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 


aa JOSEPH W. GRIGG, furnishing libraries and to books or students and teachers of 
59 Bromfield Street, Boston all grades, who are invited to cal] and examine. 23 
Dealer in enameled Slate Mantels, Bracket Shelves, Parlor HOMPSON - BROWN & co. 
Grates, Summer Pieces, &c., &c. 63 25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
ublishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
Now-England Agents for the Publications of 
A M Ss Scribner, Armstrong & . . . . . New York. 
- Orders from Teachers and School Officers 
40 will receive prompt attention. m 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington St., 10 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON 


Pictures. 


Having to purchase for our own use a large number of 
frames for our Art-Union pictures, we bought a few more 
than we needed, which we can sell quite low, varying in price 
from $2.00 to $3.00 each. 


Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of Wirrson, Hinxie & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO,, 


32 Cornhill, Boston, 
New-England Agents ior American EpuCATIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
We supply the above publications to Teachers and schoo! 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
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in Beak and Stationery line. 
end for our complete catalogue. 23 
EACHERS 
URNISHED fg ARTISTS MATERIALS. 

The New-England Bureau of Education, 16 | MATE ONERE 

Hawley Street, Boston, makes no charge to any public | No. 594 { IMPORTERS, Next North 
BOSTON. Globe Theatre. 


School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is i tant com- | Washington St. 
| All materials. far Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 


munication with the best teachers for every Position in every | Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
grade of school from that of head-master of the city High ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &e. All orders, by mail or 
School to the teacher of the smallest District School in the ©*Press, promptly attendedto. Send forCatalogue. 15 zz 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc-| PILTVY DEPAIT 

curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the naanes SOCIETY REGAL lA ’ Ge. 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our | 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you entgrese Pei may have fifty applicants, out of which 


P B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel Street, NEW 
* HAVEN, Conn., manufacturers of al] kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship, unexcelled; in prices, 
moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 
hand. BADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES, 


not three would be suitable. By consulting us you have the 2 specialty. Estimates and designs furnished. Orders by 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select mail receive prompt attention. 45 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being putin. +p, pores mae 

4 OHN F. LUTHER 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter | - aseeceneen aie 


at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list kave | 
recommendations, photographs, etc., ready to be | 
consulted. F. B. <NOW, Marzager. 
country schools open about this tinie. | 
Any in want of Teachers should apply at once io the NEW | 
ENGLAND BUREAU OF_E SUCATION, 16 Hawley | 


Street, Boston. Ne-charge is made for furnishing public 
schools with teachers. F. B. SNOW, Manager. 


~ Eclectic Educational Series. 


Embodying the most Approved Methods of Instruction ; Indorsed by Leading Educators ; 
Used in the Best Schools. 


THE BEST BOOKS at the LOWEST PRICES. 


Eclectic Series of Geographies, Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, Pinneo’s Composition, 
Venable’sa U. S. History, Evans’s Geometry, 
Eclectic Classical Series, Norton’s Physics, 
Duffet’s French Method, Brown's Physiology, 
Harvey’s Language Lessons, Andrews’s Constitution of U. 8., Schuyler’s Logic, 
Harvey's English Grammars, Gow’s Morals and Manners, Thalheimer’s Histories. 


Descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists te any address. 


Valuable Historical Works. 


THE BEST TEXTS IN HISTORY OF UNITED STATES, HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
AND GENERAL HISTORY. 
wing prices are:—I. Retau. Paice. II. Intropuction Price—For First introduction into schools where 
: in use; and for single specimen copies to Teachers or School Officers, for examination with a view to first intro- 
duction. I, Excuance Price—For first introduction into schools in exchange for the corresponding old books of other 
series in use in the I. II. 111. 


VENABLE’S UNITED STATES HISTORY, $0.94 $0.63 


“ We are inclined to pronounce it, on the whole, the best of its class and size.”— The Nation. 

Adopted for New-York City; Newark, N. J.; Des Moines, Ia.; Abingdon, Mass.; Thomaston, Me.: i 
Pa.; Omaha, Neb. ; Franklin, Mass. ; Pawtucket, R. I. ; Peperill, Mass.; Akron, O.; Chillicothe, 
Mass.; Wells Seminary, Hightstown, N. J.; Phillips Acad., Exeter, N.H.; DeVeaux College, Suspension Bridge, NY: 
—— University, N.Y.; State Normal, Meriden, Conn.: and many other State Normals, Colleges, Universities, and 


I. i. 
THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, . . $1.50 $1.13 


'“T have seen no other work so well adapted to class use, and to arouse an interest in the study. M i 
outlines of history, has been that — are very dry, and students get but very little good from - AE bat Thalhemers 
seems to be a book to be read for pure pleasure.””— J. D. Crawrorp, Prof. in Lil. Indust. Univ. 

“ Far superior to any work of a similar scope or aim heretofore published.” —C. R. Pomeroy, Prest. Ks. St. Norm. 

Adopted for Wilmington College, O.; Temple Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Friends Elem. and High School, Balti 
more; Daughter's College, Ky.; St’ Luke’ timore ; stitute, Fari inn. ; 


THALHEIMER’S ANCIENT HISTORY, . . . $2.50 $1.88 
THALHEIMER’S MEDIAVAL & MOD. HISTORY, 2.50 1.88 


“ Thalheimer’s Ancient History will be found the most i i ithi ; 
it has indeed no rival worth The Nation. 
“We know of nothing of its kind equal to it.” — Harper's Monthly. 
“ The best American book of its kind.’— The Independent. 
ts genuine book. It may be fearlessly accepted at its own valuation, and more,”—Christian Union. 
imer’s Histories (one or both books) have been adopted for Phillips Academy, Exeter; DeV Coll N.Y.; 
Normal, Kutztown; Dartmouth Scientific School ; University of Michigan ; Ill. State Universiey 
Ne 3 Wis. State Normal, h; Wooster University; Ill. Industrial Univ. ; Baylor University, Texas: Lawrence 
niversity, Wis.; Nebraska State Normal; State Normal, Terra Haute, Ind; College, Mass. ; Girls’ High 


N Wellesle 
I, Boston + High Schools of Leicester, Mass. ; Newton, Mass.; Indianapolis, Cairo, Milwa ee; Fall River, Mass.; 


COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
KEYS AND MEDALS. 
mai! promptly attended to. 


RILL-BOOK IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
The vital facts. No lumber. 
By H. R. Greenr, A.M. For sale by HAMMETT, 37 
| Brattle Street, Boston. 53 


Harvey’s Readers and Speller, 
McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, 
Ray's Higher Mathematics, 

White’s Graded School Arithmeties, 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWESBUBY, New-England Agent, No. 3 School Street, BOSTON, 


School- Book Publishers. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 


Publish 
Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books; 
The Franklin Readers ( just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. §.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. S.; 
Hill’s Geometries. 

Correspendence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 
GEO. F. PHELPS, Agent, R. W. PUTNAM, Agent, 
14 Bond St., New York. 113, 115 State St., Chicago. 
(COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 

Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 

Warren’s New Geographies; 

Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 

Greene's New Grammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recetvep THE MEDAL 
or Merit AT THE VIENNA ExposiTION OF 1873. 

This was the highest prize given to any School books. No 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvit.) 

Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, and 


in exchange for old Books in use. 
A } ngland 


MES A. BOWEN, 


VALTER H. FAUNCE, 
W. H. WHITNEY, -° 39 Brattle-St., BOSTON. 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 zz 


( yLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; © 
Keetel’s French Course; ; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
wy in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c. 
. For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, cr the following: 
ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Boston. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT- BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive Drawing, 

(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 

(Everything brought up to date); 

Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers ; 
History Primers; 
Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic ; 
Cornell’s Physical Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 


For information, and terms of introduction, call upon or 
address WM. HENSHAW, 

or J. S HAYES, 
22 BOSTON. 


52 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish an extensive list of 
Popular Text-Books for Schools and Colleges, 
INCLUDING 
Swinton’s Language Series; 
Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans; 
Loomis’s Mathematical Series; 
French’s Arithmetics; 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare and Goldsmith ; 
Scott’s Histories of the United States; 
Harper’s United States Readers ; 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature; 
Comfort’s German Series ; 
Wentworth’s Arithmetical Problems. 


Address A. C. STOCKIN, 


New-England Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 


56 zz 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 


25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIALTIES: 


GERMAN, 
FRENCH, 
HISTORY. 


Some good Books in other departments. 


Send for Catalogue. ¢ 61 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS for Review 

in Arithmetic, for the Use of Lower Grammar 
and Primary Schools; by M. H. Faxon. This card is 
small, and arranged with great care and distinctness, present- 
ing all the combinations found in the Numeral Tables. Also 
the Sign representing those combinations, with simple defie 
nition. It proves of great service to both teacher and pupil, 
and is commended by the best educators in and vi- 
cinity. Price & cents each. 

Also a Combination Card, having the regular Tables 
on one side, and the above Miscellaneous Review on the 
other. Price 8 cents each. by Brewer & Tiveston, 
No. 47 Franklin street, Boston. Samples sent free on appli- 


cation to . H. FAXON, 
55 cow tf No. 30 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


Schaal Book Publighers. 


[VIsoN, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 

Publish 

Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 

Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 

White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Gray’s Botanies ; &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


&e. &e. 


56 2z 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 

Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 

Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 

Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 

Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 
Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 


77 and 79 Asylum St. HARTFORD, CT. 


56 zz 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 


€utter’s New Series of Physiologies; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker's Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic ; 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Series; 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, 
Lippincott’s Dictionary; 
&c., 


t@™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


56 zz PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the U. 8.; 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood’s American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell’s Pronouncing Handbook; 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronune’n; 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, School, Public Readings; 
Perry’s Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
Private Schools; 
The Orig’! Duntonian System of Rapid Writing; 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 
Williams’s Getting to Paris : a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation; 
The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and II.; 
Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 
DeCoulanges’ Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece and Rome. 56 zz 


L: PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER Situ, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The Americcn Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


CRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY. 
The National Standard Text-Books 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, cal] upon or 


GILMAN Hi. TUCKER, Agent, 


36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
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